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PERSONAL 

SWISS YOUTH, aged 19, wishes to stay as 

paying guest with congenial English family 
for 6 to 8 months from September 1, to perfect his 
English. Young companionship desirable. Refer- 
ences can be exchanged.—Particulars to Mon. S, 
STROUN, 23, Av. Beau-Sojour, Geneva. 
ANCESTORS TRACED, descent and kinship 

proved.—_GEORGE SHERWOOD, F.S.G., 48, 
Beecroft Road, S.E.4 

NTI-AUSTERITY “SOUTH- -COAST VACATION, 

July to November, in senior officer’s house.— 
Write requirements, 60, Abbey House, Westminster. 

ENTLEWOMAN desires another as paying 

guest. Anglesey country house, quiet sur- 
roundings. Own sitting-room. Garage available. 
Two maids kept. Gardener and bridge player 
appreciated. Five guineas.—Box 384. 

FFICER'S Wife, living alone in country (two 

hours London, not isolated), would like>to 
meet gentlewoman, prepared to share home or as 
companion. Interests: music, books, garden. 
Interview by arrangement.—Please write Box 373. 

RIGINAL Speeches for all occasions. Public 

speaking privately taught.—’Phone: Abbey 








3605. KIRKHAM HAMILTON, F.R.S.A. 
ETIRED Couple, active, would like P.G. 
accommodation, comfortable home, south 


country district preferred. 
help work.—Box 386. 
Two OR THREE Bridge-playing guests wanted 

at Cardew Country Hotel, Alresford, for 
autumn and winter months.—For terms writ2 
Mrs. McNALTY 

OULD two or three people care to join owner 

on farm in Dorset, preferably single and live 
with advertiser, and take a hand in working same? 
Cattle, fruit, poultry, market garden work. The 
house is modern with every convenience and in 
lovely country. Would consider letting house 
furnished long period or, failing obtaining help, 
will sell outright.—Be —Box 376. 
MISCELLANEOUS 

NTIQUES. When in Lon ion, call on Alexandre 

Raghinsky, 77, Blandford Street, Baker 
Street, W.1, for Early English China. Also for 
Russian and other objets d’art. 

NTIQUES and FURNISHING. 

tion of Georgian Chairs, Easy Chairs, Dining 
Tables, Bureaux, Tallboys, Chests, Persian Rugs, 
Mirrors, Ornamental China, Chinese Porcelain 
and Ivories, Cut Glass, Bronzes, etc. Inspection 
invited.—WILLIAM WILLETT, LTD., Sloane 
Square, S.W.1. Tel.: Sloane 8141. 
Cu JOTHING WANTED, also for SALE or HIRE. 

Suits, Riding Kit, Boots, Furs, Binoculars, 
Cameras, Trunks, Sporting Guns, Fishing Tackle, 
Furniture, Linen. CASH for parcels. AllBritish 


Own bedding. Willing 











A choice collec- 


Firm. Established 25 years.—GORDON GIBSON 
AND CO., 131 and 141, Edgware Road, Marble 
Arch. Padd. 3779 and 9808. 


OMPLETE CLEANING and Interior Renova- 

tion of Town and Country Houses, Hotels, 
Clubs, Flats, Offices, Carpets, Upholstery, Furni- 
ture, Floors, Walls, etc., thoroughly cleaned and 
restored. Nothing removed. Guaranteed process, 
Estimates free.—Write or ’phone your require- 
ments to CLARENDON CLEANING CO., LTD. 
(Dept. N.), 56, Chiltern Street, London, W.1. 
Welbeck 5361. 

ARM TRAILERS. All-welded steel chassis 

with first-class pneumatic tyres and new 
axles. Fitted with screw jacks and coupling-up 
arrangement. Harvest gear and brakes available 
as extras. Write for illustrated pamphlet and 
prices.—ALDERSLEY ENGINEERING CO., LTD.., 
Tettenhall, Staffs. 

UR RENOVATION. The Crown Furriers are 

specialists in Renovating. Remodelling, Dye- 
ing and Cleaning of Furs and Fur Coats. High- 
grade workmanship, low charges. NO COUPONS, 
NO PURCHASE TAX.—THE CROWN FURRIERS, 
(Licensed Fur Valuers), Royal Arcade, Old Bond 
Street, London. REGENT 1352. 
GENEALOGIST and Record Searcher under- 

takes genealogical research. Next of kin 

proved. Armorial bearings verified and applied 
for.—A. W. D. MITTON, 239, Earl’s Court Road, 
London, S.W.5. 

IGH GRADE CLOCK AND WATCH REPAIRS. 

We are the recognised renovators for every- 
thing Clockwork. Collection and delivery in 
London area.—THE CLOCKWORK ENGINEERS 


(J. W. and R. E. Hughes), 58, Victoria Street 
S.W.1. (Victoria 0134). 
ACK BARCLAY, LTD., the world’s largest 


official retailers of Rolls Royce and Bentley, 

invite your inquiries for their latest stock list 

of these cars.—12-13, St. George Street, Hanover 
1. Mayfair 7444. 

. Beauchamp Place, 





"ER TRUE, 
will make up your own materials. 


S.W.3, 








UST Rum means anything. OLD CHARLIE, 
the finest Jamaica, means everything.— 
WOOD & CO.. LTD., Ashton-under-Lyne. 
AMB SKINS and RABBIT FURS beautifully 
dressed; suitable for making gloves, slippers, 
etc. From 9 2 to 26 8 each.—Write for particulars, 
DOMESTIC FUR PRODUCERS, LTD., Newton 
Abbot. 
AMPSHADES in stock or made to order in all 
materials. Vases adapted for lamp standards. 
-MYERS & ARMITAGE, 18, Thackeray Street, 
Kensington Square, W.8. Tel.: Western 8770. 
MAPPIN & WEBB are buyers of high-class 
jewellery and silver. Also gold of any 
description. Good cash prices.—156-162, Oxford 
Street, W.1; 172, Regent Street, W.1; 2, Queen 
Victoria Street, E.C.4. 
EAFFORESTATION. Advice given on renova- 
tion of woodlands under Dedication Scheme. 
Woodlands managed, rented. or purchased. Trees 
supplied.—WOODLAND IMPROVEMENT LTD., 


Huntley, Glos. 
HE VALLEY LIBRARIES (Dept. C.L.), 173, 
St. Vincent Street, Glasgow, will pay 


TOP prices for MODERN FICTION in good con- 
dition. Half price for novels later than 19406: 
others according to publishers’ price. Book 
Society and Beok Club editions acceptable.— 
Post direct to 173, St. Vincent Street, Glasgow. 
WrRovcHtT IRON GATES, RAILINGS, ETC., 

purpose made any design, specialists in all 
types of metal work.—WILLIAM SMITH, 18, 
Boston Place, London, N.W.:. 
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CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


- per line (min. 3 lines) 


a FOR SALE : = 
COMPLETE SET of Dickens Nonesuch Press 
Edition with plate. In excellent condition. 
What offers ?2—Box 375. oe 
SOLID SILVER William 1V Teapot, Creem 
Jug and Sugar Basin for sale. Any offer over 
£50. No dealers.—Box 374. — 
LAN MCAFEE, LTD.., 38, Dover Street, Londcn, 
have a few dozen pairs of strong Brown ‘3rain 
Waterproof Ankle Boots in stock, very su table 
for military purposes or outdoor requiremer ts. 








LL First Editions and ‘in perfect condition : 

Somerville Ross: ‘In Mr. Knox’s Country,’ 
‘Further Experiences of an Irish R.M.,’’ *‘All on 
the Irish Shore,’’ ‘‘Beggars on Horseback.’’ 
F. S. Smythe: **Valley of Flowers.’’ Eric Shipton: 
**Nanda Devi.’’ 38 odd copies ‘‘Country Life’’ from 
1942-1946.—Box 379. 
q aba V-8 40-h.p. Utilecon, all-purrose 

conversion, body and engine in perfect con- 
dition, seating capacity 8, leaving commodious 
luggage accommodation. Ideal for estate or hotel 


use. First £800 or over secures.—-Apply in writing 
only, Box 358, HOWATS, 111, Union Street, 
Glasgow. = 

ARAVAN, large 4-berth (Eccles, 1939), fuliy 


equipped, condition as new, small mileage; 
near Westcliff-on-Sea. Nearest £600.—Box 387. 
(CROMWELLIAN CLOCK in original condition. 
Can be seen by appointment. Price 45 gns.— 
25, Cherry Orchard Road, Chichester. 
ULLY-FASHIONED Pure Silk Stockings, 9, 
9'., 10. Six pairs each size.—Box 417, 
HARRODS ADVTG. AGENCY, S.W.1. 
ENTLEMAN’S speciality fitted Wardrobe, 
solid inch oak, inlaid maple wood, drawers on 
runners, deep cupboards, 8 ft. long, 2', ft. deep, 
7 ft. high. Cost £390. Magnificent piece. Accept 
£175.—POST OFFICE. Llwynypia, Rhondda. 
OLF BALLS, 1 doz Dunlop 65, 1 doz. Top-Flite, 
original wrappers. Offers ?-——Write Box 383. 
OLF CLUBS, 4 irons, 2 woods (steel shafts) 
canvas and leather hooded bag, with zips and 
pockets; 16 balls. £15.—RICHARDS, 87, Tyne- 
wydd Road, Barry, Glam. 
AVE YOUR FAVOURITE SUIT COPIED ina 
John Peel Countryside Tweed from £514 - 
and 26 coupons. Fit guaranteed or money 
refunded. Send 3d. for patterns.—REDMAYNES, 
8, Wigton, Cumberland. 
OUSE LIGHTING SET. 100 volt. direct cur- 
rent, comprising a 7-h.p. Ruston Hornsby 
petrol-paraffin engine, switchboard, tanks, etc. 
ready for immediate use.—K. HUTCHISON, 
*‘Whiteways End’’ House, Runfold, near Farnham 
Surrey. 

















OLINSKY COAT, full length, new, £125. 
Marmot Mandarin Coat, new, ready for 
making into full length Fur Coat, £80.—Tel.: 


Dereham 320. 
LAY going to the Orient wishes to dispose of 
Silver Fox Cape and Platinum Fox Coatee.— 
*Phone: Ken. 8555. 
-G. 2-litre Tickford Drop-head Coupe, late 
1938, black with thin red line, silver wheels, 
maroon leather upholstery, new tyres and bat- 
teries. Immaculate showroom condition. 
Mechanically perfect. Taxed, insured. Any in- 
spection or mechanical test. Fast, sporting and 
attractive car. Genuine private owner bargain. 
Offers over £850.—Ruislip 2709. 
EN’S BROWN RIDING BOOTS. fine condition, 
7 Small slim-fitting Check Suit, 





size 7, £9. 
fawn brown, fine condition, newly cleaned, £9.— 
Box 382. 
O COUPONS. Slim lady, height 5 ft., bust 31, 
waist 24, hips 32, wishes to sell two Ride- 
astride Habits (one by Busvine), also Peal Riding 
Boots with solid trees, calf 11 inches. Also Boots 
and Skates, both size small4. Large pair 
Blankets. Offers. Seen London.—Box 378. 
USTON HORN y 1934 DIESEL ENGINE, 
13-h.p., for electric light, storage tanks, 
accumulators, etc.—THATCHERS LTD., East 
Horsley. Surrey. 
EA GREEN BATH AND BASIN to match, 
brand new, £50. Minibrix No. 2 set, new, £3. 
Two excellent Dolls’ Houses, furnished, electric 
light, £10 each. Austin 7 Ruby Saloon, green, in 
immaculate condition, any trial or examination 
welcomed, £225. Beautiful antique heavy oak 
Dutch Cupboard, £48. Antique Walnut Secretaire. 
in lovely condition, £90. Subject to being unsold 
by the time this advertisement appears there are 
part contents of gentleman's small country 
house, including several good carpets, pairs of 
curtains, beds and mattresses, furniture, etc.— 
STONELANDS, Bramley, Surrey 
PORT. Small Lady's Sailing Outfit, navy 
Slacks, Jersey, Cardigan, white Wind-jacket. 
£10 complete. Super white Sharkskin Tennis 
Frock and Shorts. Also Golf Clubs.—Box 377. 
"TARPAULINS, new super quality Green Duck 
canvas, size 12 ft. x 9 ft., £3'6/-: 15 ft. x 12 ft., 
£510 -; 18 ft. x 12 ft., £612-. Brass eyeletted with 
ropes. Carriage paid. State purpose when order- 
ing.—Dept. 3, HYCOVERS LTD., 14, Brewery 
Road, N.7. 
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EDUCATIONAL 

ADET SCHOOL SHIP, H.M.S. CONWAY. 

Training Afloat. Recognised by the Ministry 
of Education as a Public School. Nominations 
are made to the Royal Navy, Royal Air Force and 
the principal Shipping Companies. Cadets on 
entry are enrolled Cadets R.N.R. The Conway 
Course is primarily designed to fit boys for 
ultimate command in the Merchant Navy. Age 
of admission: Between 13'. and 16'; years. Fees: 
£150 p.a. (including cost of uniform). Prospectus, 
giving complete details of training, etc., can be 
obtained from the Captain, H.M.S. Conway, Off 
Bangor, Menai Straits. Offices: Blenheim Road, 





Wallasey. Cheshire. Secretary: ALFRED 
WILSON. 
UITION. Candidates prepared for Matricula- 
tion and Services Entry Examinations at 


HEADFORT HOUSE, KELLS, CO. MEATH, EIRE. 
Fine sporting centre. Abundance of farm and 
dairy produce.—Information from Senior Tutor, 
MAJOR C. S. HASLAM, T.D., M.A. (Cantab), 
c/o Marquess of Headfort, Kells, or Ashcot, 
Seaton, Devon, 





Box Fee 1/6 
— HOTELS ‘AND ‘GUESTS 
BASIC THOUGHT for —_— 
Make 
THE SPREAD EAGLE HOTEL, 
MIDHURST, SUSSEX 
Old world, new fashioned, good food, 





choice 
wines. 
Tel.: Midhurst 10. 
LDBOROUGH COUNTRY CLUB, an Eliza- 
bethan Country House in 10 acres of delight- 
ful grounds, within easy reach of Harrogate, 
York and Ripon. Tennis, Badminton, Miniature 
Golf, Fishing, etc. Good food and well-stocked 
bar, 25'- day.—Write, THE SECRETARY. Ald- 
borough Hall, Boroughbridge. 
SCOT, BERKS. 
ROYAL ASCOT HOTEL 

Adjoining Ascot Heath and Racecourse. 

Perfect golfing centre, four excellent courses 
near; all modern amenities. 

Only 25 miles from London. Telerhone: Ascot 
678. L. ELLIS ADCOCK, Resident Director. 
CLARGES ST., 15, W.1, close to RITZ, Picca- 

dilly. Ideal for shopring, theatres and 
restaurants. ‘‘Nicest place of its kind in Town to 
stay in for any period.’’—MR. HENRY. Gro. 2393-4. 
ASTBOURNE.—THE CAVENDISH, occurying 
the finest position on the Front, has re-opened 
in time for the Summer Season. 
private suites or comfortable bedrooms. 
tional service. Excellent cuisine. Music and 
dancing.—Terms on application to PHILIP 
CHURCHMAN, Manager. Telerhone: Eastbourne 
2740 
XMOOR.—DUNKERY BEACON HOTEL. Woot- 
ton Courtenay, nr. Minehead. Riding stables, 
hunting and fishing. Comfortable beds and hot 
and cold in all bedrooms. Four miles from the 
sea. Fully licensed. — a 
OPE COVE. Near Kingsbridge, S. Devon. 
GRAND VIEW HOTEL has vacancies for late 
September and October. Licensed. Large games 
room. Children welcomed. Telephone: Galmpton 
218. 

LFRACOMBE.—RUNNACLEAVE HOTEL. The 

Premier Hotel. 150 bedrooms. Palm, Tudor 
and Cocktail Lounges. Dancing nightly in 
Golden Ballroom. Lift all floors. Licensed. 
Vacancies September onwards. Tel.: 581. 

EIGH HOUSE COUNTRY HOTEL, ‘Chumleigh, 

Devon. Excellent accom. Taw Valley estate. 
Good chef. Children welcome. Dogs boarded. 
Riding, Tennis, Swimming, etc. From 6 gns. 

ACHRIE HOTEL, 4 miles from Port Ellen, 

Isle of Islay, has been acquired by Machrie 
Hotels, Ltd., and is under entirely new manage- 
ment. 

The eighteen-hole golf course, considered one of 
the finest natural courses in the kingdom, which 
adjoins the hotel, is the property of the company. 

The hotel is situated near the golf course and 
a 7-mile stretch of sand beach. Trout fishing 
available. Fully licensed. 

The new management has ensured first-class 
cuisine and service. Cars meet boats and planes 
by arrangement. The hotel will remain oren 
during the winter, which is mild. Now booking 
for September and October onwards. 

Apply: Major ALLAN CAMERON, M.C., Resi- 
dent Director, Machrie Hotel, Port Ellen, Isle of 
Islay. Phone: Port Ellen 10. 

UIET HOLIDAYS at the Pendower Hotel, 

Ruan High Lanes, Nr. Truro, S. Cornwall. 
Large garden with path to private beach and 
bathing pool in Gerrans Bay. Bookings can be 
accepted from September 15. 


TRETE RALEGH HOTEL, 
NEAR EXETER. 
A SMALL COUNTRY HOUSE HOTEL IN 
extensive grounds, situated between Honiton and 
Exeter. Within a few miles of the most beautiful 
coast line of Devon. The Hotel has every modern 
comfort: fresh vegetables and fruit from the 
gardens and own poultry. T.T. milk. The hotel 
also offers restful, warm and comfortable accom- 
modation for the winter. 
Telephone: Whimple 322. 








Excep- 








USSEX. BEECH HILL HOTEL, Rushlake 
Green. Famous for its cuisine, service, 
glorious position and gardens. Hard court, swim- 
ming pool. Terms 7 gns. No extras. Telephone: 
Rushlake Green 312. 
HE GRAND HOTEL, FORT WILLIAM, entirely 
refurnished and redecorated, has now been 
re-opened. Most modern hotel in the district, 
fully lfcensed, central heating, hot and cold water 
in all bedrooms. 

Fishing, rough shooting and deerstalking for 
exclusive use of hotel guests. 

Still some vacancies for July and August. 
—Apply. RESIDENT DIRECTOR, Grand Hotel 
(Fort William) Ltd., Fort William. Telephone: 
Fort William 282. 

HE guest house hotel that is different! Situ- 
ated in the most delightful part of Gloucester- 
shire, the ELMS GUEST HOUSE, Beeches Green, 





Stroud, is something to remember—fine cuisine. 
well-appointed and distinctively redecorated 
rooms. Near excellent facilities for swimming, 


golf and tennis. Aprly. Resident Prorrietress. 
Bus service to Cheltenham Spa. 
HE LINKS HOUSE HOTEL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA. 
Small high-class Hotel of distinction. Best 
position on front. Golf, tennis, riding. From 26 - 
day. Bexhill 2012. 
ORQUAY. STRATHMORE HOTEL. First- 
class throughout. On the level facing south, 
with splendid views over Torbay. Four lounges, 
recreation room. Lift all floors. Exceptional 
cuisine. Own farm produce. Good service. 
Vacancies from mid-September. Tel.: 2085 and 


ARDREW HOUSE HOTEL, Gilsland, Carlisle. 

2'. miles trout fishing in River Irthing. 
Rough shooting. Good cuisine, every comfort. 
Garage. Still booking Whitsun and summer. 
Phone: Gilsland 215. 

ELSH COAST. Few guests received at 

Country House in estate of 200 acres. Moun- 
taineering, salmon and trout fishing, shooting, 
riding, golf, and all pleasures of a seaside holiday. 
—PANTEIDAL HALL, Aberdovey, Merioneth. 











Luxurious- 


_RESTAURANTS 
ERMITAGE RESTAURANT, 20, Dover 
W.1. Reg. 5176. Lunch, dinner, sup 
Service charge 6d. French and Russian 






































Speciality: afternoon teas. Fully | 
Hermitage Buttery for lunches, snacks, t: 
light dinners before the theatre. 

“ANSDOWNE, Lansdowne Row, W.1. M: _ 165; 

(E. Minoli, Manager.) Lunch, dinner, cin; Vo 
BEN EDWARDS AND HIS MUSIC. 0 

Sit UATIONS VACANT — nial 

REQUIRED, Working Housekeeper, | ir 

country house Essex. Bus ten minute. va}; 
Five in family. Daily help, lunch cookec. Goo; 
wages.—Box 361. 

SITUATIONS WANTED — 
PPOINTMENT required in connecti: with 
estate and farm management. Life  <per. 

ence all branches. Free now. Age 35. abl. 
School education. Post of trust preferred.  xc¢. 
lent refs.—Box 291 

XPERIENCED well-educated Secreta:  ¢; 

F.A.N.Y., 26, lover dogs, horses, seeks c’ ntp 
post. Good appearance, well-travelled,  uer 
German, French; drives: would conside pos 
abroad.—Apply: MACKIE, 43, Clerence Load 
Teddington, Middx. Tel. No.: Kingston 5: 

ADY, retired schoolmistress, pe st 

Companion to elderly lady or gent mz 
Other suggestions considered.—Box 364. 

AND AGENT, highly qualified, require par 
time management of an agricultural ‘tat 
Home Counties.—Box 323. 

OTHER and Daughter require po: jon- 
= mother to help in house, daughter as vork 
ing pupil in stable, secretarial work, or hel) 
on farm.—Box 366 ie 

IDOW (46), country lover, seeks resp. isib\ 

post to take complete charge of hove fy 
one gentleman.—Box 363. 

OUNG Lady seeks post ‘in | London, ill ‘of 
interest and movement. Shorthand, : ping, 
trained receptionist, some library experienc 

Chief interest—books.—Box 365. 
OUNG Lady, excellent education and secri. 
tarial training, desires post as Conficenti: 
Secretary to gentleman with estate, or author, 
Country preferred, England or Scotland.—Box 36, 

LIVESTOCK 

TRAINED Alsatian Dog is second only t 

personal police protection. The presen 
crime wave may affect you. A limited number 
of bookings can now be accepted for training,— 
Advice and particulars, CHARLES CRUFT 
Hever, Edenbridge, Kent. Tel.: Croydon, 3443, 

RISH Setter, pedigree, . 17 months; Borrowdal: 

strain; ideal condition: excellent for showing 
—Offers to SUGGETT, *‘The Garth,’’ East Boldon 
Co. Durham. ks 

r ENNETH BEESTON, BURLEY FARM, ALLES- 

TREE, DERBY, ’phone 57611 (2 lines), station, 
Derby (2 miles), has always for sale a large selec- 
tion of quality Hunters, Hacks, and Children’s 
Ponies. 7 days’ trial. 

RETTY Donkey for sale, used to living out all 
year round, bergain at 12 gns., cost of carriege 
will be extra.—BOOTH, Tynefield Farm,§ Pye 
Bridge, Derbyshire. 
WANTED 
Bs. | High prices paid for books in good 
condition. Modern bindings only. Half 
price paid for books published 1940 onwards 
others according to condition.—Write or call 
THE LIBRARY SUPPLY ASSOCIATION, 51, 
Knightsbridge, S.W.1. — 

ENUINE ‘Trafalgar’ Furniture inlaid brass. 

Particularly dining table. Please give full 
particulars, condition. price, size, etc.—Box 381. 
WANTED by Collector, original 1/- p rts 

paper covers dated 1836 of ‘‘Pi 
Papers,’’ £3 each or more. Also ‘Tale 
Cities,’ £10 each, and ‘‘Sketches by Boz.” 
with advertisements. Prices offered are ac 
to condition and state. Any other Dickens’ 
in original parts may be offered, es} 
‘‘Nicholas Nickleby’’ and ‘*Martin Chuzz! wit. 
or in book form in the original bindings Als 
Coloured Sporting Prints in portfolio «© un 
framed, or books with coloured plates o. Bircs 
or Scenes, all dated before 1875.—Particu irs t 
Box 380. 

— 
GARDENING 

(CLUTHBERT'sS GARDEN OFFERS. Outst iding 
A items for present planting. Alpines. col 
lection of special plants for the rockery inc ding 
Aubrietia, Alyssum, Rock Rose, Pinks, € 12 
pot-grown specimens, all different, 15/-. Cl bing 
Plants. The beautiful purple Clematis Jack *nii 
76 each. Ampelorsis Veitchii, very decc -tive 
dark red foliage in autumn, 5- each. Ton ‘oes 
We can still supply the famous Bush v ety 
Stonor’s Dwarf Gem, requires no stak or 
special attention. Enormous cropper. and 
pot-grown plants, 106 doz., 3 doz. 30-. ders 
under 20- add 1/- carriage, etc. Cut! ert’s 
Autumn Catalogue and Garden Guide isnow eing 
prepared. Reserve your free copy by sendin P.C. 
at once.—R. & G. CUTHBERT, 37, Goff’s ak, 

Herts. The Nation’s Nurserymen since 1797 
Fo. ‘Top Dressing Carriage Drives s and G rden 
Paths, etc. The Celebrated Breedon Self 
Setting Red Footpath Gravel.—Apply, BRE) JON 
AND CLOUD HILL LIME WORKS, LTD., Bre ion- 

on-the- Hill, near Derby. 
}OCK AND ALPINE PLANTS. Collectic s of 
popular hardy varieties including Cam ‘nu- 
las, Saxifraga, Sedum, etc. All pot grown, n. ued. 
and sent in paper pots, 10/6 per doz. Extra ¢ vice 
varieties, 15/- doz. List.—G. R. BRADS AW, 
F.R.H.S., Golfstone, Westward Ho!, N. Devo : 
PEND ONE COUPON and save your best »0t- 
wear from mud and wet. Boots, shoes, \Vél- 
lingtons with Beechwood soles, irons or rv vers 
added. Felt lined, warm and durable ev 0” 
concrete. Stamped addressed envelope ngs 
particulars.—L. TWEENWAY, LTD., F. rey 
Surrey. — 
vei COUNTRY LIFE”’ sd COPIES 

Wanted | a 

OUNTRY LIFE,” issue of March 24, 1944 
required.—Reply, Box 388. 

a 

OTHER PROPERTY AND AUCTIONS 

ADVERTISING PAGE 106 
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[| KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


'y direction of J. O. M. Hill, Esq. . 
BRECONSHIRE-—IN RICH AND LOVELY COUNTRY 


2 miles from Brecon. The Important Freehold 
PENOYRE ESTATE 


The Italian Style Mansion, 
with a colonnade along 
the southern front, occupies 
a well-chosen site with 
magnificent views over 
the Valley of the Yscir 
to the Brecon Beacons. 





It contains 
TWO HALLS, 4 RECEP- 
TION ROOMS, ABOUT 28 
BEDROOMS, 5  BATH- 
ROOMS AND AMPLE 





OFFICES. 
THE RESIDENCE—WEST FRONT Winter garden, stabling and DRAWING ROOM 
garage premises. Three 


lodges. Pleasure gardens and 
grounds with fine ornamental 
timber, walled garden. 


Home Farm 
and two other excellent farms 


Small holdings. Numerous 
cottages. Woodlands and ee 
a lake. ' 


About 800 ACRES 


For Sale by Auction as a 
whole or in a number of lots 
at Brecon at an early date 
(unless previously _ sold). : x 
VIEW FROM THE RESIDENCE THE HOME FARM (PYSCODLYN) 





Solicitors : Messrs. HOLLOWAY, BLOUNT & DUKE, 24, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C.2. 


Auctioneers: Messrs. W. J. PRICE & SONS, Brecon, and Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. 
Particulars and Plans, price 2/6 





By direction of the Rt. Hon. Viscount Bearsted, M.C. 


IN THE WARWICKSHIRE HUNT 


8 miles from Banbury on the road to Stratford-on-Avon 


SUN RISING HOUSE, EDGEHILL, 142 ACRES 


AN ATTRACTIVE RESIDENTIAL AND HUNTING PROPERTY AND HOME FARM 


700 feet up on Sun Rising 
Hill and commanding a 
magnificent view. 


Stone-built House of charac- 
ter—fully modernised. Four 
reception, 18 bed and dress- 
ing rooms, 6 bathrooms. Elec- 
tric light. Central heating. 
Moderate sized grounds with 
well-kept kitchen garden, range 
of glass. Squash rackets court. 
HUNTER STABLING with 
groom’s quarters. 


2 MODERN COTTAGES 
Range of farm buildings and 
productive farm lands lying 
: in a ring fence. 
VACANT POSSESSION. For SALE by AUCTION at an early date (unless previously sold privately) 
Solicitors : Messrs. WALTONS & CO., 101, Leadenhall Street, E.C.3. 
Auctioneers : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (Particulars, price 1/-) 
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CASTLE ST., CIRENCESTER ( 


JACKSON STOPS & STAFF 


8, HANOVER ST., LONDON, 


334) AND AT ssi ch LEEDS, YEOVIL 


Tel. : 


MAYFAIR 3316/7 


AND CHICHESTER 





By Order of Mrs. 1. M. R. Horsfall. 


NEAR SEALE. 


Guildford 8 miles. 


SURREY 


Farnham 4 miles. 


THE MODERN RESIDENCE IN THE ELIZABETHAN STYLE 
LITTLEWORTH CROSS 


Hall, 


rooms, 


Containing : billiard room, 
and dressing 
4 servants’ 


drainage 


3 reception rooms, 
3 bathrooms. Good domestic 
rooms. Main water and electricity. 
system. Central heating throughout. Garage 
stable block. Chauffeur’s cottage. 
Range of useful outbuildings. Fine gardens, 
with choice rhododendrons, rare plants and shrubs. 


ONE LODGE COTTAGE. 
The whole extending to about 171, ACRES. 


For Sale by Auction in two Lots (unless previously sold 


privately) at 
LION HOTEL, GUILDFORD 
on TUESDAY, JULY 30, at 3 p.m. 
Illustrated particulars (price 1s.) of the 
Auctioneers : 
Solicitors : 


12 bed 
offices, 
Modern 
and 


well stocked 





Messrs. JACKSON STOPS & STAFF, 8, Hanover Street, Londen, w. ff 
Messrs. FREME CHOLMELEY & CO., 28, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C.2. 


INVERNESS-SHIRE 
Inverness 6 miles. Nairn 17 miles. Aviemore 20 miles. 
THE RENOWNED AND MOST ACCESSIBLE 
SPORTING ESTATES of 
DAVIOT AND MEALLMORE 

formerly comprising part of the historic Mackinto 
Estates, in all producing an actual estimated rental 

£4,511 per annum and extending to approximately 

15,763 ACRES 
With total gross average bag for pre-war seasons of 2,7: 
brace of grouse and six miles of salmon and trout fishi: 
in the Nairn. 
Main line station on the estate within 6 miles of cinem 
and shops by main bus route past lodge. 

To be offered for Sale by Auction in Lots on th 
3rd September, 1946, at the Caledonian Hote 
Inverness, at 3 p.m. Solicitors: MACANDREW <« 
JENKINS, Inverness. Auctioneers: JACKSOr 
STOPS & STAFF, 15, Bond Street, Leeds, 1 (Te 
31941 2), and JOHN D. WOOD & CO., 23, Berkeley 
Square, London, W.1 (Tel. Mayfair 6341). 


To Connoisseurs. 
SUFFOLK 








WILTSHIRE. In V.W.H. Hunt 





Well modernised Georgian residence known as 


‘“*PURTON STOKE HOUSE,’’ Nr. Purton 


10 bed and dressing rooms, 4 bathrooms, 4 reception 
rooms, billiards room. Main water and electricity. Central 
heating. 2 garages. Stabling for 3. Flat. Cottage. 
DELIGHTFUL GARDEN. Small orchard and paddock. 
3'. ACRES 

For Sale bv Auction, July 31, 1946, at the Old 
Council Chambers, Cirencester, at 3 p.m. (unless 
sold privately). Joint Auctioneers: JACKSON 
STOPS, Cirencester (Tel. 334), R. J. TUCKETT & 
SON, Tetbury (Tel. 6). 


At a very low reserve. — asa Guest House or 


CRICKLADE, “WILTSHIRE 





“THE MANOR HOUSE’’ 

throughout with every modern convenience 
and in excellent condition. 17 bedrooms, 5 re- 
4 bathrooms. Main electricity. Central 
Company’s water. Main drainage. Gas. Stabling. 
Garages. Outbuildings. Garden and Farmery. 

31 ACRES (OR WOULD BE SOLD WITHOUT 

THE LAND) 

For Sale by Auction July 31, 1946 at 3 p.m., at 
the Old Council Chambers, Castle Street, Cirencester. 
Auctioneers : Messrs. JACKSON STOPS, Old Coun- 
cil Chambers, Castle Street, Cirencester. (Tel. 334/5.) 
Solicitors: Messrs. H. B & SON, Wootton 
Bassett, Wilts. (Tel. 6.) 


Appointed 
and luxury, 
ception rooms, 
heating. 


Bury St. Edmunds 5 miles. Newmarket 18 miles. Excellevt 
bus service. 


By direction of Lt.-Col. Parry-Crooke, C.M.G., J.P. 
The stately and unspoilt small 17th-century Manor 


House 
NEWE HOUSE, PAKENHAM 





Standing in Park-like Grounds. 


Charming hall, 3 reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, 3 dressing 
rooms, 2 nurseries, 3 bathrooms. Well-fitted domestic 
offices. All the old features of the period—panelling, oak- 
work—are preserved. Main electric light. Central heating. 
Delightful gardens. Cottage, garages and stables. Alto- 
gether 14 ACRES. PRICE £10,000 FREEHOLD. 
Sole Agents : JACKSON STOPS & STAFF, London 
and Northampton, as above. Land Agent: H. C. 
WOLTON, Esq., Bury St. Edmunds. 








DORSET 


Dorchester 8 miles. Weymouth 16 miles. 
The Charming Property 
KINGSLEY, MAIDEN NEWTON 
Attractive House, originally Elizabethan Inn 
S.W. aspect, with original oak panelling, stone fireplaces, 
ete., 5 bedrooms, nursery, bathroom, 2 reception rooms, 
study. Good domestic offices, boxroom and attic. Part 
central heating, 2 garages, outbuildings. 
COTTAGE 
Excellent Gardens in fine order. 2 ACRES in all. Main 
Water and Electricity. VACANT POSSESSION. 
To be submitted for sale by Auction (unless pre- 
viously sold privately), at the Corn Exchange, Dor- 
chester on Wednesday, 31st July, at 3 p.m. 
Particulars (price 1s.) from the 
Solicitor : Messrs. SYMONDS & SON, Dorchester, 
or the Auctioneers: JACKSON STOPS & STAFF, 
Hendford, Yeovil. (Tel. 1066.) 





MALMESBURY, WILTS. 


114 miles out of the Town. 





Main Line Station 2 miles. 
“LEA HOUSE”’ 
A soundly built country house. 
3 bathrooms. 
GARAGE. 
TIES. COTTAGE. 
Tennis Court. Garden. Paddocks. 19 ACRES. 
FISHING RIGHTS IN RIVER AVON FOR 2% MILES 
FOR SALE BY AUCTION (unless sold privately) on 
WEDNESDAY, 31st JULY, 1946, at 3 p.m., at THE 
TOWN HALL, MALMESBUR Y. Joint Auctioneers : 
Messrs. JACKSON STOPS, Old Council Chambers, 
ae ae (Tel. 334/5); and Messrs. FIELDER, 
S$ & TAYLOR, Malmesbury. (Tel. 3123). 
Ruadiers: Messrs. FLADGATE & CO., 70, Pall Mal!, 
London, S.W.1. (Tel.: Whitehall 7401.) 


9 bed and dressing rooms. 
CENTRAL HEATING. 


3 reception rooms. 
STABLING. COW 














Grosvenor 3121 
(3 lines) 


WINKWORTH & CO. 


48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.1) 





MID-SUSSE X 


Two miles from first-class station 





A MOST BEAUTIFUL TUDOR RESIDENCE 


in lovely gardens. 


Eight best bedrooms, 


All main services. Secondary residence, 2 


Highly recommended by WINKWoRTH & Co., 48, 


: London 50 minutes. 


7 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms, staff rooms. 
cottages. 


FOR SALE WITH [50 ACRES 


Curzon 


Containing 13 bedrooms, 


Home farm. Stream. 





Street, Mayfair, W.1. Agents : 


Central heating. 
ABOUT 28 ACRES. 


WINKWORTH & CoO., 


' GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


14 miles main line station. 


Convenient for South Wales. 





A MODERNISED STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE 


6 bathrooms, 5 reception rooms. 
Stabling. Garages. 


Main electricity and water: 
Lodges. 


UNEXPIRED LEASE FOR DISPOSAL 


48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


By direction of D. MacKenzie Watkins, Esq. ESS EX 


4 miles from need. 7 miles from Braintree. 20 miles from Chelmsford. ly miles from London. 
HE FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL PROPERTIE 


se AND SOU THEY GREEN FARM, SIBLE HEDINGHAM 
extending to about 
313 ACRES 


Vacant Possession on 
Completion. 





Two Tudor Residences : : 
containing a wealth of old Px gs. Ase ta\ 
oak and fully modernised ai 

l 


¥ 
| 
Van A ba! re 
Kl 
9 ES 


Excellent range of farm buildings 
for a T.T. Attested Herd and two 
other sets of buildings. A modern 
bungalow and two cottages. A 
large glasshouse, vinery, garages, y 
BAYRERS and a swimming pool. SOUTHEY GREEN FA&M 
For Sale by Auction in two Lots at the Corn Exchange, Chelmsford, on Friday, July 26, at 4 p.m. (unless previously sold). 
Solicitors, Messrs. W. A. SMITH, MORTON AND LONG, Redhurst, Colchester Road, Halstead. 
Auctioneers : Messrs. BALLS & BALLS, Castle Headingham, Essex, and Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. Illustrated Particulars and Plan Price 1/-. 


By direction of the Exors. of the late Mrs. E. I. Hartford. 
_ . SOUTH-EAST HAMPSHIRE 


Winchester and Southampton both about 8 miles. Sheltered position facing south-west. 


a, re BOTLEY. 168 ACRES. 








The Freehold’ Residence is 
erected of mellowed red brick 
and is approached by two drives, 
one being { mile, with lodZe. 


Timbered pleasure grounds, 2 tennis 
courts, terraced lawns, _ prolific 
kitchen garden, 2 large copses. 


Hall, 3 large reception rooms and 

small study, polished oak floors, 

billiards room, 14 bedrooms, 3 

bathrooms, kitchen with Esse 
cooker. 

Electric light. Good water 


supply. Separate hot-water. 
Modern drainage. 


ABOUT 148 ACRES 
of which 50 acres is in hand. 


Also 2 enclosures and market garden 
land. 


Vacant possession of house and 
lands in hand. 


For Sale by Auction at the 

Royal Hotel, Winchester, on 

Friday, July 26, at 3 p.m. 
(unless previously sold). 


Stabling, garages, farm build- 
ings. Three cottages, including 
lodge (2 in service occupation). 





. 2 : Solicitors: Messrs. FRESHFIELDS, 1, Bank Buildings, Princes Stret, E. 
Auctioneers : Messrs. RICHARD AUSTIN & WYATT; 1, The Avenue, Southampton, and Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & Ric TL. E Y, 


Mayfair 3771 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 Telegrams: 


‘Galleries, Wesdo, London.’’ 





20, Hanover Square, W.1. Particulars price 1/- each 











Regent 0293/3377 Telegrams: 
Reading 4441 ‘* Nichenyer, Piccy, London’’ 


tablished 1 ‘Nicholas, Reading’”’ 


4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICC ADIL IY, W. r; 1, STATION ROAD, READING 





By direction of The Lord Parmoor 


‘*PARMOOR,’”’ FRIETH 


IMPORTANT FIVE DAYS’ SALE OF THE WHOLE OF 
THE CONTENTS OF THE MANSION 
comprising costly modern and antique furniture, linen, fine porcelain, old silver and plate, old English and Irish glass, the pictures, the library of books, rare carpets and rugs 
which will be sold by Auction on the premises on July 22 and the four following days. 


Illustrated catalogues, price 2/6 each of the Auctioneers : Messrs. NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1, and Station Road, Reading. 

















OXFORD JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK CHIPPING 


4637/8 OXFORD AND CHIPPING NORTON — 





HAMPSHIRE —SUSSEX BORDERS CADLE POOL, NEAR STRATFORD-ON-AVON 


(London 45 miles). In delightful surroundings, about 2 miles north-west of the town. 
A Most Attractive RESIDENTIAL AND SPORTING ESTATE An Unique SMALL COUNTRY ESTATE of Character and Charm 
Queen Anne style Residence containing, briefly, lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, good Exceptionally attractive old Brick and Tile Residence, splendidly fitted and planned 
domestic offices, 14 principal bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, and servants’ accommodation. for —_ working, with 4 reception rooms, 9 bed and dressing rooms (with fitted basins, 
El sa Utah 7 Test ly : 1 heating: tel h Stabli z aad h. and c.), 3 bathrooms, well-appointe d modern kitchen with Aga cooker and con- 
ectric light, ample water supply, central heating; telephone. Stabling, garages anc venient domestic and staff quarters. Main electricity, excellent water and drainage; 

farm buildings. Beautiful old barn, suitable dancing; squash racquets court; guest’s central heating; telephone. Gardens of limited seale and natural charm. Garage 

cottage. Five other cottages. for 2 cars and ample outbuildings. Three superior modern cottages. Well-planned 


model farm buildings, all with electricity and water supplies. First-class pasture. 


. — ‘ - . highly productive arable and small area of woodland, in all about 
Delightful pleasure grounds, enjoying lovely views, kitchen gardens, orchard, woods 





and plantations (affording good shooting); arable and pasture land, in all about 210 ACRES 
414 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD To be SOLD BY PUBLIC AUCTION at The Town Hall, Stratford-on-Avon, on 
with vacant possession upon completion. Friday, July 26, 1946 (unless sold privately meanwhile). 
Particulars from the Joint Auctioneers : JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, Estate Offices, 
Recommended by JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, Oxford. Rugby; and WALKER, BARNARD & SON, Union Chambers, Stratford-on-Avon. 
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Regent 8222 (15 lines) 


HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 





Telegrams: ‘Selaniet, Piccy, London’’ 





HASLEMERE, SURREY 


Exceptional position 550 feet up with a lovely view. 
CHOICE RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY 


with a modernised house in 
beautiful condition. Draw- 
ing room¥30 x 22. library 
24 x 16, billiards and music 
room. Nine bedrooms, 4 
bathrooms. 


CENTRAL HEATING. 
MAIN SERVICES. 
LODGE. 2 COTTAGES. 
Lovely matured grounds, 
the whole extends to about 


9 ACRES 


HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, St. James's, S.W.1 (Regent 8222) 
(38.29,045) 


In convenient and secluded position facing south. 


BUCKS, FARNHAM COMMON 


About 3% miles from Slough with its frequent service of trains to Town. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD, 
ATTRACTIVE OLD 
RESIDENCE 


enjoying unsurpassed views 
to Windsor Castle, ete. 
Lounge, 3 reception rooms, 
5 principal and 4 secondary 
bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Companies’ services. 
Two Garages and Stable 


premises. 
The beautifully laid out } ; 
and exceptionally well 5 


| f 
kept gardens area feature aD ae 
Tennis and croquet lawns, = 
bowling} green, productive ee “ xii = 
kitchen garden and orchard, ee 
about 312 ACRES ; 
Further land of about 4 ACRES may be had. 


Full details from HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, St. James's, S.W.1 
(Regent 8222). (B.48,578) 








SUSSEX DOWNS, EASTBOURNE 


At foot of Downs, having wide sea views. 


DETACHED RESIDENCE 
with spacious and well-kept gardens. Three reception, 5 bed and 1 dressing rooms, 
2 bathrooms; Aga cooker. 


MAIN SERVICES. DOUBLE GARAGE. STABLING. GREENHOUSE. 


All modern conveniences. 
VACANT POSSESSION 


Apply Messrs OA KDEN & CO., 24, Cornfield Road, Eastbourne, or HAMPTON AND 
SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1 (Regent 8222). (C.49,910) 





SURREY 


A BEAUTIFUL MODERN FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 
THREE GABLES, WEST a ll VIRGINIA WATER, 


Actually adjoining and practically surrounded by the famous golf course. 
aspect. Lovely view Dry sandy soil. 


Eight bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, oak principal and a secondary staircase, spacious hall 
and lounge, drawing room 34 ft. x 22 ft., dining room 26 ft. x 19 ft., and compact 
offices all on on'y two floors. 

Central heating. Fitted wash basins. Companies’ services. 

Double garage with rooms over. Span glasshouse. 

Delightful gardens,tstone paved terrace. Loggia and rose garden, in all nearly 
2 ACRES with vacant posséssion. 

HAMPTON & SONS will sell the above by Auction at The London Auction Mart, 
155, Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4, on Tuesday, July 30, 1946, at 2.30 (unless previously 


sold). 
Solicitors: Messrs TROWER, STILL & KEELING, 5, New Square, Lincoln's Inn, W.C.2. 
Particulars from the Auctioneers: HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1 
(Regent 8222). 


Full south 





BRANCH OFFICES: WIMBLEDON COMMON, S.W.19 (WIM. 0081) 


BISHOP’S STORTFORD (243) 








SUNNINGHILL, 
BERKS. 


MRS. N. C. TUFNELL, eva 


ASCOT 818 





CHOBHAM, SURREY 


3 miles from Sunningdale Station, 4% miles from Woking. 


CHARMING COUNTRY RESIDENCE 


in completely rural surroundings. Part dating back to 1700. Throughout in excellent 
order. 


Eight bed and 2 dressing 
rooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 
reception rooms and lounge 
hall, kitchen with Aga 
cooker, maid’s sitting room, 
ete. Main electric light, 
Co.’s water. Modern 
drainage. Double garage, 
stabling for 4. Large barn 
and extensive range of 
other outbuildings. Brick 
and tiled cottage with 5 
rooms in good order. 





Together with 23 ACRES of pleasure gardens, grounds, orchard and land. 
FREEHOLD £11,000 as a whole or £8,500 for house with 6 acres. 





BUCKS 


Within easy reach of London, 6 miles from Windsor. 
jJTILED HOUSE 


PARTICULARLY CHARMING OLD ERICK AND 


Throughout in excellent 
order. Seven bedrooms, 
3 bathrooms, 3 reception 
rooms and lounge hall. 
Cloakroom. 


COMPANIES’ ELECTRI- 
CITY, GAS AND WATER. 


MODERN DRAINAGE. 
GARAGE FOR 3 CARS. 


Together with about 3 ACRES of garden and land, laid out in lawns, ornamental and} 
water gardens, productive kitchen garden, etc. 
FREEHOLD £5,500 


. 














JAMES HARRIS & SON 


WINCHESTER teu.: 2451 





ATTRACTIVE GEORGIAN STYLE RESIDENCE 
BETWEEN WINCHESTER AND BASINGSTOKE 


Lounge hall, 4 reception rooms, 16 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
CENTRAL HEATING, ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
EXCELLENT COTTAGE. 


ESTATE WATER. 


Garages. 2 paddocks. 4 loose boxes. 


20 Acres 
VACANT POSSESSION £8,500 


Particulars from JAMES HARRIS & SON, Jewry Chambers, Winchester. 





By order of the Executors. 
IN THE TEST VALLEY 


HAMPSHIRE 


4 miles from Andover and 10 from Winchester. 


A CHARMING COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
delightfully situated in the old-world village of Longparish 


**MEADOW LAWN,’’ LONGPARISH 


Entrance hall, 3 reception, 6 bedrooms, bath, Company’s electricity, garage, stabling, 
excellent cottage. 


13 Acres 
For Sale by Auction, July 26, 1946, with Vacant Possession. 


Particulars (price 6d.) from Messrs. SMITH, SON & BARKER, Solicitors, Andover, or 
Messrs. JAMES HARRIS & SON, Auctioneers, Jewry Chambers, Winchester. 
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Regent 
4304 


OSBORN & MERCER 


MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS? 


AND AUCTIONEERS’ 


28b, ALBEMARLE ST.. 
PICCADILLY, wW.1 
INSTITUTES 





Near MAIDENHEAD 


In a secluded position close to a village green and with south 
spect, 


'p 

AN ATTRACTIVE BRICK-BUILT HOUSE 

completely remodelled and modernised at consider- 
able expense. 
Three reception rooms, 10 bedrooms, 5 bathrooms. 
Main Electricity and Water. Central Heating. 
Cottage, stabling, 2 garages. 

Well-disposed grounds including rose garden, 

kitchen garden, pasture, ete. 

The River Bourne runs through the grounds, which 
extend to ABOUT 5", ACRES. 
FREEHOLD £10,500 WITH VACANT POSSESSION. 
Inspected by Sole Agents : Messrs. OSBORN & M ~ 

17709) 


orchard, 





QUILDFORD 
Situate in a quiet position about 300 ft. above sea level, near 
to an old village. 
A Delightful XVIth Century Farmhouse 


with a wealth of old oak and in first-rate order 


Lounge hall, 2 reception rooms, 7 bed and dressing rooms, 
2 bathrooms. 


Co.’s electricity, gas and water. Garage for 2 cars. 


The charming old gardens have been well maintained, and 
there are lawns, flower and kitchen gardens, orchard, etc., 


in all ABOUT 1%, ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH EARLY POSSESSION 
Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (17,707) 





CUMBERLAND 
BEAUTIFUL WAST WATER AREA OF 
THE LAKE DISTRICT. 


The remaining portions of the 


IRTON HALL ESTATE 
comprising :— 

THREE CAPITAL FARMS. 
SMALL COUNTRY RESIDENCE. 
SEVERAL COTTAGES. 
EXTENSIVE WOODLAND 
AND ACCOMMODATION LAND. 


About 2% miles of Salmon and Trout Fishing 
in the River Irt 


IN THE 


The whole extending to about 


926 ACRES 
For Sale by Auction in 21 Lots at 
THE PARISH HALL, DRIGG 
on TUESDAY, 30 JULY, 1946 at 2.30 p.m. 
(unless previously sold by Private Treaty). 
Solicitors: MESSRS. ERNEST G. SCOTT & CO., 
31-2, Broad Street Avenue, Blomfield Street, E.C.2. 


Auctioneers: MESSRS. OSBORN & MERCER, 
28b, Albemarle Street, London, W.1. 





SURREY (under 25 miles from Town) 


Occupying a quiet position in the delightful Kingswood 
district within a few minutes’ walk of the station. 


AN ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE 
with 3 reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, bathroom. 
Companies’ electric light, gas and water. 


Large garden, but this has been ploughed up during the 
war and will have to be entirely remade. 


PRICE FREEHOLD £5,750. 
POSSESSION NEXT DECEMBER. 


Inspected by Sole Agents : Messrs. O9BBORN & MERCER. 
(17710) 


A Lovely Old Tudor House in Glos. 


Occupying a fine position adjoining a golf course and 
National Trust land, commanding magnificent views. 
COMPLETELY RESTORED AND NOW IN FIRST- 
CLASS ORDER. 

3 reception rooms, 8 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 
Electric light, excellent water supply (mains avail- 
able). Central heating. 

Fine Old Barn. Garage. Outbuildings. 
Delightful pleasure gardens, grass terraces, ponds, 
vegetable garden, orchards, woodland and pasture, 
in all 


ABOUT 39 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH POSSESSION. 
Inspected and recommended by OSBORN & MERCER, 


as above. 











3, MOUNT ST., 
LONDON, W.1 


RALPH PAY & TAYLOR 


Grosvenor 
1032-33 





OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO YACHTSMEN 


Beautiful high position overlooking the Hamble River with glorious uninterrupted views across the Solent to the Isle of Wight. 





Long river frontage, close to hard. 


Attractive 
with Georgian features. 


Residence of Character, 
Entrance and 
inner halls, 3 reception rooms, 12 bed- 
rooms, 4 bathrooms. 
and water, centra 
Flat. 
Matured gardens and grounds, in all 
16', ACRES. 


Main electricity 
heating. Garages 
Two cottages. Small farn.ery. 
about 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE. MOST 


REASONABLE PRICE. 


sole Agents: RALPH Pay & TAYLOR, 
3, Mount Street, W.1. 





BERKS—OXON BORDERS 





UNIQUE 15th-CENTURY RESIDENCE OF GREAT 
HISTORICAL INTEREST. Skilfully adapted 
and modernised. Great hall with minstrel’s gallery, 3 rec. 


rooms, 10 bed and dressing rooms. 3 bathrooms. Main 
electricity. Central heating. Aga cooker. Stabling. 
Garages. Two cottages. Old-world gardens. Fine old 


trees, walled gardens, orchard, in all ABOUT 7 ACRES. 
REASONABLE PRICE ACCEPTED FOR QUICK 
SALE 


RALPH PAY & TAYLOR, as above. 








F. L. MERCER & CO. 


SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY, W.1 


Regent 2481 





AN EARLY 18th-CENTURY RESIDENCE 


Frontage 360 ft. to one of the loveliest reaches in the Upper Thames. 





—) , . € 4 
wa ¢ REN | 
it “a ‘ 2 ip) ae ¥ , 


PRICE FREEHOLD £6,750 
Agents: F. L. MERCER & CO., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. 


Approached by drive 220 
yards. 
(all large), 6 principal bed- 
rooms, 2 bath. 
ters: 2 bedrooms and bath- 


CENTRAL HEATING. 
ELECTRICITY AND 


The gardens are a feature, 

orchard and vegetable gar- 

den and paddock, in all 
4\, ACRES. 


Well appointed 


3 reception rooms 

favourite resort. 

modation on two 
only. 


Staff quar- Accom 


room. 


POWER. a 
Garage, outhouses. 
heating. 
Garage, flat over. 
walled garden. 





Regent 2481. Agents: F. L. MERCER & 


modern 
house within easy reach of 


floors 


Oak panelled hall, 3 recep- 
tion rooms, 2 baths, 8 bed- 


All main services, central 


Small 


SUFFOLK COAST, ON A GOLF COURSE 


Glorious marine and land views. 





FREEHOLD £10,000 WITH EARLY POSSESSION 


Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. Regent 2481. 








184, BROMPTON ROAD, 
LONDON, S.W.3 


BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY 


Kensington 
0152-3 











Just offered. 
PAIGNTON, DEVON 


Facing south overlooking orchards and 
armlands. 


Charming House of character, 3 recep- 

tion, 7 bedrooms, bath. Main electricity 

and everv convenience. Standing in 

gardens. % —, ‘a land might 
ad. 


IMMEDIATE POSSESSION. 
FREEHOLD £5,000 
Quick inspection advisable. 





CHICHESTER, SUSSEX 
2 miles Goodwood Race Course, 9 miles 
Bognor. 


Yachting centres at Bosham and Itchenor. 


WELL-BUILT RESIDENCE 


Long drive approach. Lounge hall, 
3 reception, 8 bed, 3 baths. Main electric, 
water and gas. Garage. Cottage. 


11 ACRES 
VACANT POSSESSION 
FREEHOLD ONLY £7,500 


Agents: BENTALL, HORSLEY AND 
BALDRY, as above. 


Sole 





IN LOVELY SMALL PARK 
NORFOLK 
80 miles London adjoining quaint old town. 
Dignified and somewhat historical Resi- 
dence of great character, approached by 
short avenue. 4 rec., 8 or 10 bed., 3 bath- 
rooms. Main electricity and water. Central 
heating. Fine old garden and beautifully 
timbered park. 
16 ACRES 
FREEHOLD ONLY £7,500 
or might be sold with gardens only, about 
3 Acres. 
Immediate possession. 
BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, 184, 
Brompton Road, 8.W.3. (Tel.: Ken. 0152) 





AT ALL TIMES 
It is difficult to obtain properties in Berk- 
shire, and especially the smaller type of 
country residence, but we can offer just that 
characteristic PROPERTY so much in de- 
mand and situated in a most beautiful part. 
It enjoys a secluded position 300 feet up 
with south aspect, adjoining a Common, and 
commands lovely views. It contains 3 
reception, 6 bedrooms, bath, and has main 
electric light, water by gravitation, and cen- 
tral heating, garage, stabling, charming gar- 
den with thousands of bulbs, bordered by a 
clear running brook, orchard, and meadows, 
in all13 ACRES. FREEHOLD £6,250 

Excellent condition. 
BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, as above. 
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Oreevener 1853 GEORGE ‘TROLLOPE & SONS Mebars rien Stee Se 


(4 lines) ESTABLISHED 1778) and 68, Victoria St., 
25, wore ST., GROSVENOR SO., W.1 Westminster, S.Wt 








AN UNIQUE LITTLE PROPERTY OF 22 ACRES 


SALES BY AUCTION on JULY 24 at 2.30 p.m. 
Half-hour of London, ya amidst perfectly rural surroundings. 

- . at The London Auction Mart, 155, Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. 
Luxuriously fitted and 


appointed et total nre- THE CROSSWAYS, COBHAM 
war cost of over £20,000. 

Modern House in delightful setting and perfect seclusion, containing 7 bed, 2 dressing, 
Six bed and dressing, 3 2 bath. S-xecentl Stati aankniite cand arater Aiashian: otal COTTAGE 
bath, 4 reception rooms. = bath, 3 reception. Main electricity and water. yarage, stabling. ° 


All mains. 30 radiators, Gardens and paddock. 6 ACRES. 
all oak floors, panelled 


rooms throughout fitted 
basins, completely _ tiled 
and rubber floored bath- UPLANDS, FARNHAM 

s and offices. . a ale » ‘ . 
eee ae Favourite Tilford district. Well-appointed Country House in excellent order, occupy- 


Garage, 3 lakes, meadow ing fine position and containing 9 bed., 2 bath., 3 reception, billiards. Main services 

and woodland. Garages, stabling. PAIR OF COTTAGES. 10 ACRES. For Sale in two Lots, 

Recommended by GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, London, W.1. ; , 
(Gros. 1553). (2021) Particulars from the Auctioneers : GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. 


nitaaia i nonin RD., W.! M APLE & Cc O., Lop. 5, GRAFTON ST., MAYFAIR, W.i 


(Regent 4685) 














By direction of H. M. Caldwell, Esq. 
MID-SUSSE X 


In beautiful district, fine views of Sussex Downs. 8. miles 
Haywards Heath. Electric train service to Victoria, 45 
minutes’ journey, and under 50 miles from Town. 


PAYNESFIELD, ALBOURNE, NR. HAYWARDS 
HEATH 


4 delightful property ideal for hunting box. Accommo- 
dation: Large hall, lounge, drawing and dining rooms: 
library, maids’ sitting room, 9 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
Electric light (own plant), Companies’ gas and water. 
Radiators, ete. Two garages. Stabling for 6. Two 
cottages. Fine barn, etc. 
Delightful matured, shady garden, fine old trees, lawns, ete., 
and four enclosures in all about 30 ACRES. 


To be Sold by Auction during August unless sold 
privately beforehand. 


Joint Auctioneers: Mes:rs. BANNISTER & CO., Haywards Heath, or MAPLE & (o., Ltp., as above (Tel.: Regent 4685) 


—_ CYRIL, JONES = 


2033/4 








A PERFECT RIVERSIDE COTTAGE {djoining lovely commons 


With every modern convenience. Small luxury residence in perfect condition. 8 bed and dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms, 
‘ 3 reception rooms, modern offices. Garage and stabling. Matured grounds of 1 acre. 
All services. 
5 bedrooms (4 with basins), FREEHOLD FOR SALE WITH POSSESSION 


bathroom, 3 reception Agent : CyRIL Jones, F.A.1., F.V.A., Estate House, Maidenhead. 
rooms, 2 having oak pan- 


elled walls. Oak floors. COOKHAM DEAN BERKS 
’ 

Garage for 2. Lovely gar- On a southern slope. 
den of 1% acres” with Superbly situated small country residence. 6 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception 
En-tout-cas herd tennis rooms. Cottage. Central heat. Double garage. Stabling. 5 acres. 

court. Hard tennis court. Vinery. Beautifully appointed throughout. 
ATTRACTIVE PRICE FREEHOLD WITH POSSESSION 
260 ft. river frontage with Owner's Agent : CYRIL JONES, F.A.I., F.V.A., Estate House, Maidenhead. 
boat house having pavilion saiiaiiiilialiaiaciaciisiadiiatiaoas 


over. BOURNE END, BUCKS 


Companies’ services Fronting the River Thames and with views over open commons to Winter Hill. : 

‘ f ‘ An attractive mcdern riverside cottage home. 6 bedrooms, bathroom, 3 reception 
rooms. Garage for 2. Shady garden with lawns to water’s edge. Companies’ services. 
FREEHOLD £10,500 Designed for easy upkeep. 

FOR SALE PRIVATELY OR BY AUCTION AUGUST 29, 1946 
Sole Agent : CYRIL JONES, F.A.L, F.V.A., Estate House, Maidenhead. Auctioneer : CYRIL JoNES, F.A.L., F.V.A., Estate House, Maidenhead. 














'TRESIDDER & CO..77,South Audley St., W.1 SW, Susans, SANDERS’ 


Grosvenor 2861 Telegrams : ‘’Cornishmen, London.” 
85 ACRES ; 
OMERSET. Lovely country 8 miles Yeovil. Superior Farmhouse, modernised, 
5 bedrooms, bath., 2 reception. Electric light. Gravitation water (main expected EAST DEVON 
shortly). Garage, stabling, farm buildings, including cowshed for 12, ete. Land 1 mile old Market Town. 4 miles sea. 
mostly pasture, some arable, and few acres wood. Would sell with live and dead 
stock, ete.—TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audiey Street, W.1. (21709) 


MARKET PLAGE, SIDMOUTH. 





: Attractive thatched Coun- 
HISTORICAL RESIDENCE. 7 ACRES. ; try Residence with lounge 
XFORD 9 MILES. In beautiful old village on gravel. Secluded lovely 15th- i hall and 2 other sitting 
CENTURY HOUSE in excellent order. Great hall with minstrels’ gallery, 3 ° rooms, cloakroom, maid’s 

reception, 3 bathrooms, 6-10 bedrooms. Main electricity, hot water and central heating paren kitch vith 

(thermostatic controlled). Telephone. Aga cooker. Garages, stabling. Cottage. , sitting room, kitchen wi 

Beautifully timbered grounds, lawns, flower beds, walled kitchen and fruit gardens, electric cooker, good offices, 

2 greenhouses, orchard. Second cottage and wet and dry boathouses nearby can also be . 4 bed and 2 dressing rooms, 

had.—TRESIDDER & CO.. 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (22,284) 


bathroom, main electricity, 
FRONTAGE TO BEAUTIFUL REACH OF THE THAMES : medium sized_— garden, 
AIDENHEAD just over mile station. Charming Riverside Residence in gooc Atota " 
M order. Three reception, sun room, 2 bathrooms, 5 bedrooms. All main services, Emmnodiats possession. 
central heating. Telephone. Gardens and lawns to water’s edge with LANDING Good fishing. 
STAGE AND SLIPWAY. £8,000, with possession September.—TRESIDDER «& Co., 
77, South Audley Street, W.1. (22666) FREEHOLD £6,750 


16TH-CENTURY FARMHOUSE £12,000 
UILDFORD 2', miles. Bus passes property. Near Downs and golf. Really 
G choice old Residence of Character in excellent condition, with old oak beams, " SIDMOUTH as 
staircase and other features, but good headroom. Three reception, 2 bath, 7 bedrooms Nice position, Modern well-planned detached Residence. Large lounge, dining 
2h. and c.). All main services, water softener. Double garage. Charming garden, room, cloakroom, good offices, 4 bedrooms, bathroom, garage. 


stone paths, rose garden, kitchen and fruit garden, orchard. About 14 ACRES.— 4 A 
TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (22659) FREEHOLD £4,500 
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‘uowwon. wa CURTIS & HENSON es 


PICTURESQUE ELIZABETHAN HOUSE IN RURAL SUFFOLK 


Within easy reach of Woodbridge. aa Se Twelve miles from Ipswich. 
CHARMING OLD GARDENS 


Park-like surroundings 





PERFECT PERIOD ARCHITECTURE 


Oak panelling. Antique fireplaces. Modern- ABOUT 28 ACRES 


sed and well-equipped 19 bedrooms, 6 
yathrooms, halls, 4 reception rooms, fine 
billiards room. 


UNIQUE SITUATION FOR USE AS A 
SCHOOL OR OTHER INSTITUTION. 
POSSESSION BY ARRANGEMENT. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT. AMPLE WATER 


SUPPLY. FREEHOLD FOR SALE. MODERATE 


PRICE. 


Personally inspected by the Owner’s 
Agents : CURTIS & HENSON, as above. 


Outbuildings with enclosed courtyard. 
Garages with flat over. Stabling. 











Grosvenor 2838 TURNER LORD & RANSOM —— 


(2 lines) Turloran, Audley, London. 
127. MOUNT ST., LONDON. W.1 








ty direction of The Rt. Hon. Lord Fairhaven. PERFECT SECLUSION ON THE HERTS AND 
One of the best equipped and maintained Lesser Estates in Surrey. BUCKS BORDERS 
PARK CLOSE, ENGLEFIELD GREEN 300 ft. up on the Chiltern Hills, Between Berkhamsted and Chesham. 1 hour London. 
Adivining and with beautiful views over Windsor Great Park An Old-World ‘ 
tight principal bed and dressing rooms in suites, 5 secondary bedrooms, 7 bathrooms, BLACK and WHITE 
ervants’ rooms, 4 reception rooms, halls, cloak rooms, modern domestic offices. FARMHOUSE 
ee saa Sa —— v os Es see ane eae The accommodation, en- 
MAIN WATER, ELECTRICITY AND DRAINAGE. CENTRAL HEATING. tirely on 2 floors, com- 
BEAUTIFUL GROUNDS. Stream, tennis lawns, wooded glades, swimming pool, prises : 
pergola, walled kitchen garden, in all 25 ACRES. 3 RECEPTION, 7 BED- 
ROOMS, 4 BATHROOMS. 
iarages for 8 or 9 cars. Chauffeurs’ quarters. Laundry premises with staff rooms. MAIN ELECTRIC LIGHT 
Fine block of POLO PONY STABLING, Hack stables, grooms’ rooms. Cottage AND WATER 
residence. Other cottages. Lodge. 2 GARAGES WITH 
ROOM OVER. STAB- 
FREEHOLD. FOR SALE BY AUCTION LING. 
in September next (unless previously disposed of by private contract). har lar ny aot ag oo 
Auctioneers : Messrs. TURNER LORD & RANSOM, 127, Mount Street, London, W.1, ; 
and Messrs. BIDWELL & Sons, 2, King’s Parade, Cambridge. 2 ACRES FREEHOLD Just in the Market for Sale 











FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 


Central Established 1799 
9344/5/6/7 AUCTIONEERS. CHARTERED SURVEYORS. LAND AGENTS. “Farebrother, London”’ 


24. FLEET STREET. LONDON. E.C.4 


Telegrams: 





5 PRINCIPAL BEDROOMS, 3 STAFF 


About a mile from town and station. Southern aspect. 
AN ATTRACTIVE HOUSE 
Well-timbered grounds with lawns, tennis 


ROOMS. 3 BATHROOMS, 4 RECEPTION court and extensive kitchen garden, in all about 


ROOMS. 


6 ACRES 
MAIN SERVICES. 


FREEHOLD £9,500 


TWO BUNGALOWS. 
(subject to contract). 


GARAGE AND STABLING, 





Further particulars from Agents : Messrs. FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 29, Fleet Street, E.C.4. Cen. 9344. 




















KENT & SUSSEX BORDERS 


400 ft. up. Magnificent views. An hour from London. On 
the borders of a well-known common. 
WELL-APPOINTED HOUSE 


Double drawing room with folding doors to large dining 

room, 10-12 bedrooms. Pleasure gardens. Walled kitchen 

garden. Orchard. Meadowland. Garage accommodation. 

Farm buildings. Stables with service accommodation over. 
Main services. 


IN ALL ABOUT 10 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


View by appointment. No Agents. 
Full particulars from the Solicitors 


MESSRS. LE BRASSEUR & COAKLEY, 40, CAREY STREET, LINCOLN’S INN, W.C.2. 
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23, MOUNT ST., 
GROSVENOR SQ., LONDON, W.1 


WILSON & CO. 


Grosvenor 
1441 





LOVELY PART OF SUSSEX 


Delightful unspoiled country, 40 miles London, 





INGULARLY CHARMING OLD PERIOD HOUSE 
comple’ te ly modernised and in first-rate order. Seven 
bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception. Wealth of old oak 
and other “features. Main services. Central heating. 


DELIGHTFUL GEORGIAN HOUSE 


Lovely part of Wiltshire. 400 ft. up. Glorious riers. 


3 





ET WITHIN LOVELY OLD GARDENS AND 
FINELY TIMBERED PARK. 10-11 bedrooms, 5 
bathrooms, 4 reception. In first-rate order. Electric light, 
central heating, etc. Stabling. Garages. Home farm 





LOVELY OLD PERIOD HOUSE 


One hour south of London. 





IN FIRST-RATE ORDER AND BEAUTIFULLY 

APPOINTED, WITH DUE SOUTH ASPECT. 
Nine bed and dressing rooms, 4 bathrooms, 3 reception 
rooms, excellent domestic offices, fine music room 45 ft. x 











. — 25 ft. Central heating, main water, electric light, h. and ec. 
Garage. Finely timbered gardens, kitchen garden, ete.| (let). Four cottages. A small estate of most attractive in all ’ wea 
are principal bedrooms. Three excellent cottages, 
£8,500 WITH 11, ACRES. VACANT POSSESSION. | character. £15,000 WITH 104 ACRES. FOR SALE WITH 80 AG House would bo sold 
Sole Agents: Winson & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1.' Agents: WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street, London, W.1. with small area. Agents: WILSON & CO., as above. 
Lonoon R. C. KNIGHT & SONS won 
CAMBRIDGE AND AGENT STOWMARKET 


By direction of the owner. 
Overlooking the sea in the most select part. 
LOWESTOFT 
“BRIAR CLYFFE’’ 
THe MAGNIFICENT MARINE RESIDENCE. 
12 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. Lovely 

modern panelling. Superbly fitted throughout. Garages. 
Riding stables. Chauffeur’s flat. Delightful gardens. 
Freehold. 11% ACRES. VACANT POSSESSION 
Solicitors : Messrs. GREENLAND HOUCHEN & Co., 

Street, Norwich. 

Auction in August at Norwich. 


16, Bank 





By direction of Mrs. Scurlock. 
Ina LOVELY SUFFOLK FISHING VILLAGE 
Southwold 1 mile. 
“THE WILDERNESS,’’ WALBERSWICK 


ARCHITECT DESIGNED RESIDENCE. 7 bed- 
rooms, bath, % reception rooms. Garage, etc. 
VACANT POSSESSION. Solicitors: PARTRIDGE & WILSON, 
Bury St. Edmunds. Auction at Ipswich, July 30, 1946, 
at 3. 30 p.m. 
Further particulars of any of the above 


London, W.1 (Tel. : 


upon “application to Messrs. R. C 
Grosvenor 3381); Market Place, 





1 By direction of the Executors of Mrs. K. 3 . Davies, deceased. 
NORTH NORFOLK 
In a famous Bird Sanctuary area. 
THE OLD CUSTOM HOUSE, CLEY 
FASCINATING OLD HOUSE with lovely old Georgian 





white wood panelling in almost every room. 6 bed- 
rooms, 2 bathrooms, 2 reception rooms. VACANT 
POSSESSION. 
Solicitors: YOUNG JACKSON BEARD & KING, 2, Old 
Burlington Street, London, W.1. 
Auction July 20, 1946, at Norwich. 
By direction of Mrs. E. J. Bidwell-Watson. 
NORTH NORFOLK 
In the favoured King’s Lynn Area. 
CHURCH CLOSE, BURNHAM MARKET 
REGENCY PERIOD COUNTRY HOUSE. 6 bed- 
rooms, bathroom, 3 reception rooms. Main electricity. 
2 cottages. Garages, ete. CRES. VACANT 
POSSESSION. 
Solicitors: Messrs. MILLS & REEVE, 74, Upper Close, 
Norwich. 





Auction September 7 at Norwich. 











ESSEX-SU FFOLK BORDERS 


OVELY SMALL TUDOR RESIDENCE. 5 
rooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. 
Much beautiful old oak. 


bed- 
Main services, 
Matured gardens. %, AC 
VACANT POSSESSION. 

FREEHOLD £5,750. 


NEAR THE SUFFOLK COAST 


DELIGHTFUL GEORGIAN FAMILY RESIDENCE. 
6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. 2 cot- 
tages. Garage. 2 tennis courts and gardens. 2%, ACRES. 


VACANT POSSESSION. 
FREEHOLD £6, S00. 





NORFOLK-SUFFOLK BORDERS 


H'sToric AND DELIGHTFUL OLD TUDOR 
MANOR HOUSE. 7 bedrooms, 3 reception rooms. 








. KNIGHT & SONS, 


Stowmarket (Tel. 384/5), and 1, 


2, Upper King Street, Norwich (Tel. 


Main water. 2 cottages. Farm buildings. 203 ACRES. 
First-rate land. VACANT POSSESSION. 
24289, two lines); 6, Half Moon Street, 
Guildhall Street, Cambridge (Tel. 54233/4). 








TELEPHONES : 
SEVENOAKS 2247-8 
OXTED 240 
REIGATE 2938 


IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD 


SEVENOAKS, KENT 


& co. OXTED, SURREY 


REIGATE, SURREY 





SEVENOAKS 


Convenient for Town and Station. 





THe ATTRACTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE known 
as *‘HENDRA,’’ Hitchen Hatch Lane, Sevenoaks, 
Kent. 8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, lounge, 2 reception 


rooms. Excellent offices, etc. 2 ACRES. Tennis court. 
Swimming pool. For Sale by Auction at Sevenoaks, on 
Wednesday, July 31, 1946. 

Illustrated particulars from: IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD 
AND CO., 125, High St., Sevenoaks, Kent (Tels. 2247/8), 
or NIG HTI NGALE & LEE, 26, High St., Tunbridge Wells 


(Tel. 452), and at Berhill-on-Sea. 


SEVENOAKS 


4 miles South. 


VERY ATTRACTIVE SMALL COUNTRY 


ESTATE. Lounge hall, 4 reception rooms, 13 bed 
and dressing rooms, 5 bathrooms, excellent domestic 
offices. Co.’s water and electricity and central heating. 
Garage and stabling. Walled garden. Entrance lodge and 
cottage. MODEL FARMERY. In all about 85 ACRES. 
PRICE FREEHOLD £26,000. 7 


Owner's - Agents: IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO., 
25, High Street, Sevenoaks (Tel. 2247/ (8). 





AN ABSOLUTE BARGAIN 
700 ft. high above Reigate, adjoining National Trust Land: 
rd) sevth aspect, 





EMINENTLY SUITABLE FOR RESIDENTIAL 
HOTEL, Office, Scholastic or Institutional purposes. 
2 miles Reigate, amidst beautiful country on the Downs. 
1% miles from the famous Walton Heath Golf Course. 
Imposing brick-built residence, 18 bed and dressing, 5 
bath, 5 reception, billiards room; about 6% ACRES. Main 
electricity and water. Modern drainage. *Central heating. 
FREEHOLD £9,500. Vacant Possession on completion 
Additional land. Further details of Owner's Agents: 
IBBETT, MOSELY,CARD&CO., Reigate (Tel. 2938 & 3793) 














STOKE POGES, BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 


In beautiful and rural surroundings within 23 miles of London, 4 miles Gerrards Cross, 
3 miles Slough (bus stop opposite entrance gates). 


WEXHAM SPRINGS 


WELL-DESIGNED, EXCEPTIONALLY WELL FITTED AND 
COMFORTABLE COUNTRY HOUSE 


Containing: 4 
rooms, 12 bed and dressing 
rooms (all, except one, with 
lavatory 
rooms, central heating, main 
water 
cellent stabling and garage 





PRICE FREEHOLD (with Vacant Possession except for 2 of the cottages) cond 500, 
or the house would be sold with part only of the land, 
Messrs. WHATLEY, HILL & ey Estate Agents, 24, Ryder Street, 
St. : Whitehall 4511 


Apply : 


James’s, S.W.1. Tel 


The beautifully laid-out gar- 
dens and wooded grounds 
are a great feature of the 
property, which is in excep- 
tionally 


Also 
enclosures of pasture, 
whole extending to a 


A. 


P.R. NICOLLE, F.a.1. 


62, FLEET STREET, TORQUAY 


Telephone : 
4554 





reception with Aga cooker. 


SOUTH DEVON 


NEAR TOTNES. Charming RESIDENCE OF CHARACTER with fine panoramic 
views over distant country. 
Garage. 
Plymouth bus passes end of drive. 


Three reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, a, kitchen 
Well-timbered grounds of about 4 ACR The Torquay- 
Price £7,250 seEHOLD. 





basins), 3 bath- 


and electricity. Ex- 


accommodation. 


water supply. 
cottages. 


294-ACRE FARM in picturesque village with % 
GEORGIAN STYLE HOUSE having south aspect and containing 2 reception rooms, 
6 bedrooms, bathrooms, kitchen with Ideal Cookanheat. 
STABLING. 
VACANT POSSESSION. Price £15,000 FREEHOL 


RIVER DART 


4 mile frontage to well wooded creek 


Main electricity, gravitation 
Good farm buildings with power and — light. Two 





good repair and 

condition. 
4 cottages, 3 level 
the 


mately 31 ACR 


URGENTLY WANTED 


COUNTRY PROPERTIES of character (or modern) in good condition with vacant 
possession in all parts of Devon and the South-West, for a long waiting list of genuine 
applicants who are still unsuited; 4-10 bedrooms, £4,000-£20,000. 


rt ERS OR THEIR SOLICITORS are invited to communicate in confidence with 
. R. NICOLLE as above. 











FOR PROPERTIES 


IN DEVON AND SOUTH-WESTERN COUNTIES 
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~<zztme JOHN D, WOOD & CO. “#i" 


23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 





FOR SALE PRIVATELY 


The exceptionally attractive Residential, Agricultural and Sporting 


ESTATE OF ORCHIL 
Perth 18 miles, Stirling 13 miles, Crieff 6 miles. 
The Residence stands in wooded policies and is approached 


by 2 drives and contains 4 rece ption, 6 prine ipal and 5 
secondary bedrooms, 5 bathrooms, servants’ accommoda- 
tion and good domestic offices. Esse cooker, main electric 
light and power, central heating. Garage for 5 cars. 
Walled garden. 
Nine estate cottages. Seven well-let arable farms and a 
Home Farm in proprietor’s occupation. 


Grouse and mixed shooting. Trout fishing. Plantations of 
larch, Scots and spruce, and hardwood timber. 


IN ALL ABOUT 2,000 ACRES. 
RENTAL £1,215 18s. 4d. 
Further particulars from CONDIE MACKENZIE & Co., W.S., 


75. George Street, Perth, and JOHN D. Woop «& Co., 
23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. 








‘nder instructions from Lady Clayton-East J.P. 


BERKSHIRE 


30 miles from London 


Fine courtyard with 5 garages and 6 loose-boxes. Five- 
HALL PLACE, HURLEY roomed groom’s cottage; walled garden and gardener’s 
ma plateau above the Thames between Marlow and 
lenley, TO BE SOLD WITH ABOUT 145 ACRES 
2R UP TO 865 ACRES. This noted Early Georgian 


fansion in the centre of a most beautiful park approached 


cottage. Centuries old grounds with yew hedges. Small 
farmery. 


VACANT POSSESSION OF THE 
MANSION AND GROUNDS 


y an ancient lime avenue. Original panelling and 

bimney-pieces; comprehensively modernised with main 

lectricity, water and central heating. Entrance and stair- 

ise halls, 13 ground floor rooms, 16 principal bedrooms 
and 7 others, 7 bathrooms. 


Full particulars from the Sole Agents: CLAUDE W. 
BRIGHTEN, EsqQ., F.S.I., Chartered Land Agent, Bank 
Chambers, 41, Queen Street, Maidenhead, and JoHN D. 
Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London W.1. 








By direction of the Trustees of the Rt. Hon. the Viscountess St. Cyres, deceased. 


WALHAMPTON HOUSE, LYMINGTON, HAMPSHIRE 


situate on the edge of the New Forest, facing the Isle of Wight, and commanding magnificent views of the Solent over its own 
beautifully timbered parklands. 


A BEAUTIFUL AND HISTORICAL QUEEN ANNE RESIDENCE 


completely modernised with every modern requirement and luxuriously appointed throughout. Approache d by 3 principal 

drives and containing central hall and magnificent suite of rece ption rooms, 30 bed and dressing rooms, 6 bathrooms, 

complete offices, ete. Companies’ electric light and water. Modern drainage. Central heating. The gardens and grounds 

are of exceptional beauty. Three lakes. Walled kitchen garden. Stabling and orchard. Home farm. Snook Farm. 
Several cottages and smaller houses. 


FOR SALE, WITH VACANT POSSESSION OF THE MANSION, GROUNDS, AND 
SOME COTTAGES 


Further particulars of the Joint Sole Age ~~ , here E & SQUAREY, Land Agents, Salisbury, or JOHN D. Woop & Co., 
, Berkeley Square, London, Wi, 








ONE OF ENGLAND’S MEDIAVAL HOMES OF HISTORIC INTEREST 
AND ONE OF THE MOST BEAUTIFUL IN DORSET 


15TH-CENTURY MANSION OF RARE ARCHITECTURAL BEAUTY 


Carefully restored and modernised, and containing halls, banqueting hall, library, drawing room, green room, and dining 

room. 10 principal bedrooms ine! luding nursery suite, 9 bathrooms and secondary accommodation, complete and modern 

domestic offices, etc. Main electric light. Excellent water supply. Centra) heating. Stabling, garage, kennels, ete. 

Six cottages. Beautiful pleasure, fruit and kitchen gardens. Home Farm with farmhouse and buildings. Two miles 
of trout fishing. 


The whole property extends to ABOUT 280 ACRES, and is for Sale with Vacant Possession of the Residential Portion, 
the Farm being let, but possession could be had if required. 


Further particulars of the Agents : JoHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. (60,907) 








By order of the Trustees of the late H. C. Combe, Esq. 


SURREY 


London 18 miles, Esher 5, and Guildford 9 miles. Celebrated 
as one of the finest examples of Landscape Gardening 


IN ALL ABOUT 237 ACRES 
THE IMPORTANT AND NOTED Ideally situated for good development with unrivalled sites 
RESIDENTIAL ESTATE, PAIN’S HILL, 
COBHAM 


VACANT POSSESSION OF RESIDENCE AND 
GROUNDS. 


Lovely 18th-century Residence in unique position. Five 

reception, ballroom, 20 bed and dressing rooms, 5 bath- 

rooms, modern services, ample offices. Stable and garages. 

Home farm. Five cottages. Kitchen gardens, charming 

grounds. Bounded by the River Mole. Beautiful park. 
Lake of 15 acres. Valuable woods. 


FREEHOLD. For Sale privately (or by Auction later) 

as a whole or the Residence with a smaller area. 

Particulars and plans from Land Agents: STRUTT & PARKER, 

49, Russell Square, W.C.1; Auctioneers: JOHN D. Woop 
AND Co., 23, Berkeley Square, W.1. 
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on SOUTHAMPTON : 
BOURNEMOUTH : FO x & SONS ANTHONY Bb, FOX, F.S.1., F.A.L 


WILLIAM FOX, F.S.1.. F.A.1 T. BRIAN COX, P.A.S.1., A.A.L 
= STODDART FOX. F085, #A8- LAND AGENTS BRIGHTON : 
H. INSLEY-FOX, P.A.5.1., A.A. BOURNEMOUTH—SOUTHAMPTON—BRIGHTON A. KILVINGTON, F-ALLAPLA. 











By order of Exvors. H. W. Rydon deceased, 


WEST SUSSEX 


Overlooking the Valley of the Arun and South Downs. 3 miles from Storrington, 4 miles from Pulborough Station, with excellent train service to London. 


; . GREATHAM MANOR 


near Pulborough. 
This attractive Freehold Residence was mentioned in the 
Domesday Book and largely rebuilt in 1672, now combines 
well-proportioned principal rooms in the style of Queen 
Anne, and a bedroom and reception room that have been 
preserved from an earlier period and display a profusion 
of old oak. 





ACCOMMODATION : 6 bedrooms, dressing room, 2 bath- 

rooms, 3 reception rooms, usual offices. ENTRANCE 

LODGE AND COTTAGE, 3 garages, stabling and good 
outbuildings. 


THE CHARMING GROUNDS include : 
WALLED PLEASURE AND KITCHEN GARDENS 
together with PADDOCKS that extend to the River Arun 


MAIN WATER. ELECTRICITY FROM PLANT. the whole comprising about 





EFFICIENT DRAINAGE, 14 ACRES 


FOR SALE BY AUCTION at the TOWN HALL, HORSHAM, on 
TUESDAY, 27th AUGUST 1946, at 3 p.m. 
(unless previously sold by private treaty) 


Solicitors : MESSRS. ROBBINS, OLIVEY & LAKE, 218, Strand, London, W.C. 
Auctioneers: Fox & SONS, 117, Western Road, Brighton. Tel. Hove 227 





HAMPSHIRE CHILWORTH, HAMPSHIRE 


In the heart of the beautiful New Forest. About 3 miles from Southampton and Romsey and within 9 miles of Winchester. 
With excellent sporting and social facilities A UNIQUE MODERN RESIDENCE of CHARACTER, in a delightful setting 
Erected some I] years ago 4 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
to the design of a leading 2 reception rooms, oak- 
architect, the Residence is panelled hall, cloakroom 
particularly well planned and offices. 
and possesses many pleas- DOUBLE GARAGE. 
ing constructional refine- Company's electric light, 
ments. The internal decora- gas and water. Modern 
tions are rich and tasteful cesspool drainage. 
throughout. On high ground and com- 

6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, manding extensive views of 
lounge hall, 3 reception the surrounding country- 
rooms. Excellent offices side, the Residence occupies 
and outbuildings. Two a charming woodland set- 
double garages and ting with delightful gardens 

chauffeur’s room. and grounds of about 





4 short distance from the Residence, adjacent to the sweeping main entrance drive, isan b ¢ 
ATTRACTIVE DETACHED LODGE Price for this Long-Leasehold Property 
The gardens and grounds which are mainly devoted to pasture extend to about £7,000 


5 ACRES VACANT POSSESSION 

PRICE £12,000 FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
For particulars apply to-: Fox & Sons, 2/3, Gibbs Road, Above Bar, Southampton. Particulars from the Sole Agents: Fox & 
Tel. Nos. 3941/2. Southampton. Tel. N 





3, Gibbs Road, Above Bar, 
9411/2. 








ONE OF THE PRINCIPAL RESIDENCES ON THE SHORES ON POOLE HARBOUR 


SANDBANKS, NEAR BOURNEMOUTH 


Perfectly situated facing the beautiful Poole Harbour and possessing extremely valuable and highly important frontage to the water. 5 miles from Bournemouth and the historic town of Poole. 


The magnificently situated Freehold é 
Marine Residence 


‘‘NORTH HAVEN POINT’”’ 


8 bedrooms, dressing room, bathroom, 3 reception rooms, 
complete domestic offices. Also 


Three particularly fine Building Sites adjoining (all with 
harbour frontage and uninterrupted views), and opposite 
23, ACRES extremely valuable Leasehold Building Land. 
All publie services. 


VACANT POSSESSION on completion of the purchase. 
To be Sold by Auction at St. Peter’s Hall, Hinton Road, Bournemouth, on July 31, 1946, at 3 p.m. 


Solicitors : Messrs. VANDERCOM, STANTON & CO., 35, Spring Gardens, Trafalgar Square, London, 8.W.1. 
Auctioneers : Messrs. Fox & SONS, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 


By order of Sir Arthur Du Cros, Bart. WEST SUSSEX COAST 
BEAUTIFUL SITUATION WITH PRIVATE FORESHORE RIGHTS 
CRAIGWEIL MANOR “ 


ABOUT 2 MILES WEST OF BOGNOR REGIS. 


An exceptionally attractive and secluded House on the sea 
shore (250 ft. frontage) and approached by a drive. 





Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, loggia and sun room, 9 bed 
and dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms. Central heating. All 
main services. Annexe adjoining, which can be used with 
or independently of the house, with 3 additional bedrooms, 
bathroom and sitting room. Two garages. Gardener’s 
cottage. Delightful wooded gardens and grounds with 
terrace, lawns, rose and flower gardens. 


IN ALL ABOUT 2%, ACRES 
(additional land if required) 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH EARLY POSSESSION 





Joint Sole Agents : Messrs. Fox & Sons, 117, Western Road, Brighton. Tel.: Hove 2277. Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 2U, Hanover Dyuare, Wok. Leb: Mayfair 3771. 





FOX & SONS, HEAD OFFICE, 44-52. OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH (11 BRANCH OFFICES) 
Telephone : Bournemouth 6300 (Five lines) 

























































































































ESTATE 


Kensington 1490 
Telegrams: 
“Estate, Harrods, London’’ 
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HARRODS 


34-36, HANS CRESCENT, LONDON, S.W.1 


OFFICES 


Surrey Offices : 
West Byfleet 
and Haslemere 


105 


























SOUTHERN ISLE OF WIGHT c.2 


tanding high in a fold of the Downs facing south and 
joying panoramic views of the surrounding country and 
the coastline down as far as Portland. 





UBSTANTIAL STONE-BUILT HOUSE 

ur reception, 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, main water and 

ctricity. Garage, stabling. Gardens of about 21, acres. 
Paddock 5% acres. 


IN ALL ABOUT 8 ACRES 
PRICE FREEHOLD £6,750 
VACANT POSSESSION. 


\RRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 8.W.1 
(Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 809.) 





FAVOURITE PART OF ESSEX c.4 


About 6 miles from a main line station. 





GENUINE 15TH-CENTURY RESIDENCE 
modernised regardless of cost and retaining all its original 
features. Large lounge, 2 other reception rooms, 5 bed 
and dressing rooms 2 bathrooms, complete offices. Elec- 
tric light, central heating, main water, modern drainage, 
Garage for 4 cars. Large barn or playroom. Other usefu 
outbuildings. Beautiful grounds, undulating lawns, 
kitchen garden, pasture land. 
IN ALL ABOUT 11 ACRES 
For Sale with Early Possession 


Inspected and strongly recommended by HARRODS LTD., 
34-36, Hans Crescent, S.W.1. (Tel.: Kens. 1490. Extn. 806.) 


GLORIOUS NORTH DEVON c.3 


Amidst beautiful unspoilt country, convenient to a village, 


between Barnstaple and Tiverton, 





ATTRACTIVE GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 


Hall, 3 receptions, 7 beds., bathroom, electric light, garage, 


° 


2 cars, useful outbuildings, matured gardens and grounds, 
fruit trees, 


in all nearly 


with ornamental shrubs, vegetable yarden, 


2 ACRES. PRICE ON APPLICATION 


Recommended by HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, 
S.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Eatn, 807.) 


KENT, NEAR CANTERBURY c.3 
CHARMING 15th-CENTURY RESIDENCE 


Approached through fine Tudor gateway. 





Ground floor, 3 reception rooms. Six bedrooms, dressing 


room, bathroom, electric light and “modern conveniences. 


Capital outbuildings, matured gardens with orchard, 


paddock, in all 


ABOUT 7 ACRES, FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


HARRODS LTD., 34-36, 


Kensington 1490. 


Hans Crescent, S.W.1. (Tel.: 


Extn, 807.) 





CHISLEHURST c.5 


Well-wooded situation, yet within easy reach of station and 
buses, 





MODERN DETACHED RESIDENCE 


in Queen Anne style. Four reception, 6 bed., 2 bath., main 


services, central heating, garage, charming garden, lawn, 


ornamental trees, herbaceous borders, ete. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


HARRODS 
S.W.1 


34-36, 


Kensington 


LTD., Hans Crescent, 
(Tel.: 1490, Extn. or Messrs. 
W. LEVENS & Son, F.A.L, Orpington, Kent. 


Knightsbridge, 


828) 





NORTH DEVON, WHERE 
TAW AND TORRIDGE MEET 


SUBSTANTIAL AND ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE 


Occupying a 


CZ 


unique position and commanding extensive 
views of the river and countryside. 





lhree reception, 8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, main water, 
electricity, central heating, wash basins in bedrooms. 
Garage, Outbuildings. GARDENS AND GROUNDS. 


ABOUT 2 ACRES. FREEHOLD £7,000 


Additional 6 acres adjoining, together with cottage. 
ean be had for a further £3,500. 
HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, 8.W.1. (Tel.: 


Kensington 1490. Eztn. 809.) 





ON THE SPUR OF THE 
HERTFORDSHIRE CHILTERNS 


Within of London with 
surroundings. 


c4 


daily access beautiful unspoilt 





ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE 


with entrance hall, 3 large reception rooms, 7 bed and 

dressing rooms, offices. Electric 

light, Co.’s water, partial central heating, gas. Telephone. 
Garage for 2 cars. Other useful outbuildings. 


bathroom, complete 


ATTRACTIVE BUT INEXPENSIVE GROUNDS 
with lawns, herbaceous borders, paddock, kitchen garden. 
IN ALL 3 ACRES. £8,000 FREEHOLD 


Recommended by the Sole Agents : HARRODS LTD., 34-36, 
Hans Crescent, 8.W.1. (Zel.: Kens. 1490. Eztn. 806). 








SUFFOLK 


Favourite 


c.4 


Woodbridge district. 


ne 
yy 





FASCINATING 
RESIDENCE 


OLD CHARACTER 


Hall, 3 large reception, & to 10 bed and dressing, bathroom, 


complete offices, Co.’s water and electric light. 


Central heating. Bungalow, garage, useful outbuildings. 
Inexpensive grounds, tennis and other Jawns, walled 


kitchen garden, paddock. 


Inall10 ACRES ONLY £6,500 FREEHOLD 


Knightsbridge, 


HARRODS LTbD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, 
S.W.t. &F Extn. 806.) 


(Tel. : Kensington 1490. 





THE WILLOWS, c.4 
ESPLANADE, FRINTON-ON-SEA 


SUITABLE FOR HOTEL, FLATS OR SIMILAR 
PURPOSES 
Superb position on the sea front, five minutes from the Golf 
Club and tennis courts. 





A PARTICULARLY ATTRACTIVE 
MODERN FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 


containing 4 reception rooms, 16 bed and dressing rooms, 


5 bathrooms, central heating, all main services. Garages 
and 2 flats. Delightful grounds, 2 tennis courts, fine 
kitchen garden. 

IN ALL OVER 2 ACRES 
VACANT POSSESSION 
For Sale by Auction on WEDNESDAY, JULY 24, 1946, 
at the QUEEN’S HOTEL, FRINTON, at 3 p.m., as a whole 
or in Lots, or private offers considered beforehand. 
Joint Auctioneers: CECIL HAYNE, F.V.I., Connaught 
Avenue, Frinton-on-Sea. TJel.: 9: and HARRODS LTD., 
34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 8.W.1 (Tel.: 
Kensington 1490. Eatn. 806). 
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SALISBURY 
(Tel. 2491) 





WOOLLEY & WALLIS 


and at RINGWOOD 
& ROMSEY 



























A well-built Family Residence with gardens and outbuildings. 
SIX COTTAGES. 


To be offered for SALE BY AUCTION at an early date. 


Particulars in due course from RAYMOND E. FREARSON, Solicitor, Skegness, Lincs., or from 
the Auctioneers, WOOLLEY & WALLIS, as above 


BROOK 


In the heart of the New Forest. 
THE CANTERTON MANOR ESTATE 
Comprising a beautifully timbered island site in the forest with about 


157 ACRES 

















2/- per line. (Min. 3 lines.) Box fee 1/6. 
AUCTIONS WANTED FOR SALE AGENTS 
ISLE OF WIGHT FPORKING. At the foot of Boxhill. [RERKS and AREAS ADJOINING. ‘Town 
In a unique situation facing over the Solent, ta pnarannno. nenaed, Attractive freehold Country Residence B and: Country Properties of all typcs.— 
with most beautiful views of Cowes Harbour Unfurnished Portion Country House. Very Containing 8 bed, 2 bath, 4 rec. rooms, garage MARTIN & POLE, 23, Market Place, Reacling 
and Yachting Anchorage, Southampton early period. One large room essential, 3-4 Premises, chauffe ur’s cottage and outbuildings, (Tel. 3378). Also at Caversham and Woking. 


Water, and the Hampshire Coast, and having 
a very a3 frontage to East C ‘ s ae anade. 
RVIN & SONS, 


will Sell a Auction at “cing OLW. + on 
WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 14, 1946, the 
commanding and attractive FREEHOLD 


RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL 
PROPERTY known as 
HE SPRINGHILL ESTATE 

East Cowes, including the well-designed 
Residence, with lodge, two approach drives, 
and well-timbered pleasure grounds, together 
with the farm, comprising excellent range of 
buildings, two cottages, pair of semi-detached 
houses facing the Esplanade, and valuable 
agricultural land; the whole extending to 
ABOUT 70 ACRES, with VACANT 
POSSESSION of practically the whole estate. 

Particulars may be obtained of the Solici- 
tors, Messrs. TUNBRIDGE & Co., 116, Colmore 
Row, Birmingham 3, or with orders to vie w, of 
the Auctioneers, at their offices, Princes 
Buildings, Cowes, I.W. 


By direction of Lady Dhunjibhoy Bomamji. 








THE LLOWS, OAKLEY GREEN, 
NEAR WINDSOR 

The costly FURNITURE AND EFFECTS 

including choice white-painted bedroom fur- 

niture, Chippendale, mahogany and other 

chairs, settees, ete., mahogany dining and 


other tables, gilt-framed and other mirrors, 

numerous Wilton pile carpets, Persian rugs, 

glazed chintz and other curtains, ete., which 
@aippyYs 


are entrusted to Sell by Auction on the 

premises on TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY and 

THURSDAY, AUGUST 6, 7 and 8, 1946. 
Catalogues in due course of the Auctioneers, 

at their offices, Station Approach, Maidenhead, 

and at Windsor, Slough and Sunningdale. 

Re Walter Davies, deceased, 





EST WALES 
Choice me. small Residential Estate 
CWMRHUDDAN, LLANDOVERY, 
CARMARTHENSHIRE 


(one mile good market town and station, main 
line L.M.S.) Charming freehold stone-built 
Country Residence (3 rec., 7 bed., 2 bath.), 
attractive garden and orchard, beautifully 
timbered grounds, garage and stabling, main 
electricity, telephone, superior modernised 
lodge, 50 ‘ACRES first-class grazing land and 
woodland, home farm (71 ACRES). Fishing 
and shooting on property. Golf and hunting 
in immediate district. Magnificent views of 
Towy Valley. VACANT POSSESSION of 
residence and lodge. For Sale with or without 
home farm. Auction Sale, July 26 (if not sold 
privately). Particulars from 
. J. THOMAS, F.A 

Terrace, Llandilo, Carm., or 

D. T. M. JONES 
Solicitor, Llandovery, Carm. 


TO LET 


RAMscaTE AND DEAL (BETWEEN). 

To Let Furnished. Part of modernised 
Tudor House, 4 bedrooms, lounge, dining 
room, bathroom, usual offices; all mains; golf 
and bathing.—Box 368. 


SURREY, 23 MILES LONDON, 800 FT. 

UP. Two Flats, 5 and 4 rooms (3 extra 
rooms available). Large house converted. 
Owner living separate wing. Three acres 
grounds. What offers ?—Box 372. 


WEST END ONLY 30 MINUTES. To 

eliminate the problems and difficulties of 
domestic work it is proposed to construct 
15 SELF-CONTAINED FLATS in a Mansion 
standing high with panoramic views, sur- 
rounded by park land, only 30 minutes from 
the West End. These exclusive Flats will con- 
tain one or two bedrooms, reception and bath, 
central heating and constant hot water, hard 
tennis court, squash court, stabling for 10, 
under management. Garage accommodation 


Abbey from 


Esq., 














per flat. Coarse fishing in the grounds. Golf 
2 miles. Rentals from £200 to £375 per annum 
on lease. Magnificent dining room and club 


room restricted to tenants and a guests. 
Club licence will be obtained. Catering at 
£4 10s. per head "per week.—Those interested 
write to Box 370. 


bedrooms. Isolated position. Refs.—Rox 302. 


CARDIFF, approximately 20 miles radius. 
Reasonable rent offered for Country 
House or Villa, 3-4 bedrooms, garage, electric 
or gas, ete. Preferably with some land or 
paddock attached.—LAMB, 1, St. Isan Road, 
Heath, Cardiff. 


LONDON, WITHIN 30 MILES AND 
SOUTH-EAST. Land. Wanted, to 
buy a property of about 200 acres or more, 
including some good agricultural land. A 
residential estate might be suitable.—Box 369. 


SURREY, SUSSEX OR HAMPSHIRE. 

Country House required to rent on lease, 
8 to 10 bedrooms, suitable for guest house. Up 
to £200 p.a. inclusive.—Box 307. 


INCHESTER NEIGHBOURHOOD. 

Widow of senior officer would like to 
rent part of Country House, unfurnished; self- 
contained.—Box 371. 


FOR SALE 


BEDFORDSHIRE. IRE. Charming 




















“Charming small coun- 
try Residence, in a splendid position 
Bedford, 1 mile from L.M.S. 
main line station, standing in 2 acres of 
ground. Brick and white plastered House with 
thatched roof, hall, fitted cloaks, dining and 
sitting rooms, kitchenette, 3 bedrooms, bath- 
room, main electricity and water, septic tank 
drainage, garage, summer house, lawns, rose- 
beds, paddock. Price, Freehold, £4,000.— 
Apply, PEACOCK, Bedford. 
MERKS. Lovely Queen Anne Village House 
with wonderful old gardens for Sale by 
Auction during July. Convenient position 
between Newbury and Reading. 7-8 beds., 
2 baths, 3 reception. Electricity. Central 
heating. Main water and drainage. Garages 
for 3. Vacant possession.—A. W. NEATE AND 
Sons, Estate Agents, Newbury. 
BUCKS. Suitable Riding School or Private 
Stables and dwelling house, beautifully 
situated in the Chalfonts, 23 miles London, 
converted from original 17th-century barn. 
Lounge, 3 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, kitchen, etc. 
6 modern loose-boxes, schooling ring, thatched 
brick barn, valuable cherry orchard and lovely 
matured Chinese garden, in all 3% acres. 
Further grazing available. Freehold, with 
immediate possession, including furniture, 
curtains, carpets, light fittings, etc. Price 
£6,500.—RAEBURN & (O., Solicitors, 3 and 4, 
Clements Inn, W.C.2. 
CAMSRIDGESHIRE- -ESSEX BORDERS 
Within 9 miles of Cambridge, 15 miles of 
Newmarket and 44 miles of London. Hinxton 
Hall, an attractive country house. Five 
reception rooms, billiards room, 9 principal 
bedrooms, 5 secondary bedrooms, 5 servants’ 
bedrooms, 5 bathrooms. Central heating, 
Main electricity, good water supply. Stand- 
ing in well-timbered park. For Sale with 
Early Possession, either with 16 acres and 1 
cottage, or 55 acres and 4 cottages.—Apply, 
Messrs. BIDWELL & Sons, Chartered Sur- 
veyors, Head Office, 2, King’s Parade, Cam- 
wer or at 49, St. James’s Street, London, 


7 miles from 








Suitable for Rest Hostel, * emany or School. 
Assington Hall, fine medium-sized Elizabethan 
residence of great charm standing in park; 
5 rec., 8 principal and 9 secondary bed and 
dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms, e.l. plant, central 
heating, stabling and garage; attractive 
pleasure and walled-in kitchen gardens, 3 cot- 
tages, in all about 90 acres. Price £8,000.— 
BOARDMAN & OLIVER, Sudbury, Suffolk. 
C°. LEIX & CO. KILDARE, EIRE. 

Residential Farms 60 to 150 acres, with 
gentlemen’s residences thereon. Prices 
£4,000 to £5,000.—Particulars, apply M. 
ANTHONY, Auctioneer, Athy (’Phone: Athy 16) 


SUSSEX Seaside Resort. Suitable 
School, Private Hotel or Nursing Home. 
Beautifully built modern detached House, 
6 reception, 12 bed., 2 bath., 3 acres, garage, 
main services, Only £7,750 freehold,—Box 
367. 








together with delightful secondary Cottage- 
Residence, extending in all to about 9% acres. 
Main services. Vacant possession of the resi- 
dence and grounds on completion.—Apply, 
Messrs. HEWETT & LEE, Land Agents, 144, 
High Street, Guildford, and at Farnham. 
AREHAM. Family Residence with 15 
acres. House, modern, 6-7 bedrooms, 2 
bathrooms, 3 reception, lounge hall, conserva- 
tory, garage for 4, outbuildings, lawns, 
orchard, kitchen garden, tennis, lily pond, 
paddocks, spinney. In first-rate order. 
Vacant possession. £12,500 freehold.— 
RIcHD. AUSTIN & WyaTT, Fareham (Tel.: 
2211). 
HAYwaro's HEATH 8 miles; beautiful 
situation. A very charming Country 
House (4 reception and 7 bedrooms, 2 dressing 
and 3 bathrooms in main portion, living room, 
4 bedrooms, bathroom, etc., in old stone-built 
portion); central heating throughout; garages 
for 4 cars, 4 loose boxes, two half- timbered 
cottages, lovely grounds, in all 50 acres. 
Freehold £15,000. Vacant possession. Excel- 
lent condition.—Scort PITcHER, Estate Office, 
Hayward’s Heath, Sussex, 
HEREFORDSHIRE. Vacant possession 
Semi-detached House at Ross-on-Wye. 
Four bedrooms, two with h. and c., 3 reception 
rooms, bathroom, kitchen and cellar. Thermo- 
static water heating, electric cooker, all main 
services and telephone. £5,000 or near offer. 
—Apply, W/Cdr. N. de W. Boutt, Royal Air 
Fores, Hullavington, Wilts. 


NEW ROMNEY, KENT (NEAR). Fas- 
cinating modern detached Residence of 
the semi-bungalow style; 4 bedrooms, 2 bath- 
rooms, 2 spacious reception, lounge hall, etc.; 
all tiled, labour-saving offices. Well main- 











tained garden about 1 acre. Only £4,850, 
freehold.—MoorE & Co., Surveyors, Car- 


shalton. Tel.: Wallington 2606. 


ham. 
COTSWOLDS. Also BERKS, OXON and 
WILTS.—HosBs & CHAMBERS, The [and 
and Estate Agents, Cirencester (Tel. 63), 
Faringdon (Tel. 2113). 
ONSULT MarkcUS KING, F.A.I1., 
ford, Kent, specialist in Sales, Surveys 
and Valuations. ’*Phone : Bererheath 3 33. 
EVON and 5S.W. 


COUNTIE For 
Selected Lists of PROPERTIE s— 
RIPPON, 








of Cray- 





BOSWELL & Co., F.A.1., Exeter 
(Tel. 3204). 
DEVON and WEST DORSET. Owners of 

small and medium-sized Country Proper- 
ties, wishful to sell, are particularly invited 
to communicate with MESSRS. SANDERS, Old 
Fore Street, Sidmouth, who have constant 
inquiries and a long waiting list of applicants 
—No Sale, No Fees. 
Dorser and NEW FOREST. Country 

Houses with 3-8 bedrooms urgently 
required for large number of bona fide buyers. 
Advantageous sale quickly assured. Details 
to: TWEEDALE & RILEY, Wimborne (Tel. 500), 
and Ferndown (Tel. 355). 

SSEX. DOUGLAS ALLEN & CO., F.A.L.?.A., 

Surveyors and Valuers. Suburban. 
Country and Seaside Properties, Farms, Small 
Holdings, etc., for sale or Wanted. Estate- 
management and professional work receive the 
personal attention of the _principals.— 42, 

















Woodford Avenue, Ilford, Essex (Valentine 
7300); 813, London Road, Leigh-on-Sea, 
Essex Celn 74359). 
ENT AND SUSSEX og BORDERS — 
BRACKET? & Sons, 27-29, High Str 


Tunbridge Wells (Tel. 1153). 


LE'ICESTERSHIRE and NORTHANTS.— 

HOLLOWAY, PRICE & Co. (R. G. GREEN, 
F.S.I., F.A.I.), Auctioneers and Estate Ageuts, 
Market Harborough (Est. 1809). 








ORTHERN RHODESIA. 1,600 acres 

freehold well watered and_ timbered. 
Healthy climate, elevation 5,300 ft., rainfall 
55 in. Abundant labour. Splendid big game 
shooting, fishing.—Write, W. G. CuBITT- 
CURRIE, Mbeya, Tanganyika, B.E.A. 


LD-WORLD PETERSHAM. Magni- 

ficently appointed architect-built 1939 
detached double-fronted Residence. Quite 
unique and possessing great charm and 
character. Special features: central heating, 
parquet floors, lavatory basins in all bedrooms, 
exquisite all-green bathroom, w.c. and cloak- 
room, etc., 4 large bedrooms, bathroom, 2 
reception, spacious oak panelled hall, model 
offices. Garden of % acre with pond, 
rockeries, etc. Recently re-decorated. Free- 
hold £8,000.—Sole Agents: — 121, 
Church Road, Barnes. RIV. 3 


URREY-SUSSEX pies gg 4 
old-world Residence. Four bed., bath., 
rec. Excellent kennels and stabling’ 35 og 
Only wants seeing. £8,500 Freehold.— 
POWELL & PARTNER, Lrp., Forest Row (Tel. 

204). 
Hill. 


USSEX. Burgess Attractive 
Georgian Residence in pretty rural setting 
suitable for School, Nursing Home, etc. Com- 
prising : 14 rooms, several bathrooms, ground 
floor domestic offices. Other buildings include 
class-rooms, gymnasium, chapel, garage, 
stabling, greenhouse, etc. Grounds over 6 
acres. £7,000.—REASON & TICKLE, 20-21 
East Street, Brighton. 


EST DEVON. Vacant possession. 
Between Okehampton, Launceston and 
Tavistock. Well-built House near main road, 
lovely views, 12 acres of good land, main elec: 
tricity, bathroom, new h.w. system, tele- 
phone, electric cooker, 3 good bedrooms, cow- 
shed for 8, completely modernised and ‘taste- 
fully redecorated. £5,000.—WaARD & CHOWEN, 
Estate Agents, Okehamnton, Devon. 


AGENTS a 


BERKS, BUCKS AND OXON. Gippys, 
Maidenhead (Tel. 54), Windsor (Tel. 73), 
Slough (Tel. 























20048), Sunningdale (Ascot 73). 


M!0-SUSSEX. For available Properti: ; in 
Mid-Sussex.—BRADLEY & VAUGHAN, F \.1., 
Estate Agents, Haywards Heath (Tel. 91). 
HROPSHIRE, Border counties and N rth 
Wales. For residences, farms, etc., \ ‘ité 
the Principal Agents.—HALL, WATERIDGE ND 
OWEN, LTD., Shrewsbury (Tel. 2081). 


Houses, farms nd 








OUTH AFRICA. 

businesses of all nature for sale.—Ter \s: 
DOUGLAS C. WYLDE & Co., Stutterheim, « P. 

UFFOLK AND EASTERN COUNT('5. 

es = Son, Estate Age ‘ts, 
Surveyors, Valuers and Auction: Ts. 
SPECIALISTS IN COUNTRY PROP R- 
TIES (Tel.: Ipswich 4334). ee 

URREY and SOUTHERN COUNTIE — 

MESSENGER, MORGAN & May, I! ad 
Agents, Guildford (Tel. 2992-3). Est: es, 
Farms and Country Houses. 


SURREY. Property in all parts of he 
County.—W. K. Moore & Co., Survey rs. 
Carshalton (Tel.: Wallington 5577, 4 lines 
Se SURREY, HAMPSHIRE nd 

KENT. To buy or "sell a Country Est ‘e. 
House or Cottage in these counties, con lt 
A. T. UNDERWOOD & Co.. Three Brid ¢s, 
Sussex (Crawley 528), associated with Ji \N 
DOWLER & Co., Petersfield, Hants (Pet rs- 
field 359). 

USSEX AND ADJOINING COUNTI 5. 

JARVIS & Co., of Haywards Heath, speci: ise 
in High-class Residences and Estates, m ny 
of which are solely in their hands. Tel. 0. 


ESTERN COUNTIES — 
CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRIS )N, 

1, Imperial Square, Cheltenham (Tel. 534 9), 
42, Castle Street, Shrewsbury (Tel. 20. 1). 
(“THE AGENTS FOR THE WES’.”) 
YORKSHIRE. WarD, Ray & Co., Mid! nd 
Bank Chambers, Shipley. Prop ty 
Specialists, Valuers, "Auctioneers and L: nd 
Agents. (Tel.: Shipley 2532, 2533, 2963.) __ 


Ye te and NORTHERN CO! X- 
TIES. Landed, ———_— and Agri 4 
tural Estates.—B. 

2, Park Square, Leeds z 
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m 
m Dreaming of a little place of your own? Planning just 
i ae how you'll have the furniture and what colour you'll 
| hal choose for the curtains? Well, now is the time to start 
- bringing those “castles in the air” down to earth—by 
> = putting something by each week in National Savings 
_ Certificates. 
: 7 Don’t fritter away your Savings. Wait for the big occasion. 
3 ™ Every 15/- certificate earns you 5/6d. in ten years time 
“= and this increase is free of Income Tax. 
cr Easy to buy—Easy to hold—Easy to cash. 
~z 
4 NATIONAL 
= Buy and hold savines 
S CERTIFICATES 
= 
WATER SUPPLY 
3 Beg — 
|, VICTORIA 
WORKS, 
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for the 
Modernkitchen 


House Proud Kitchen 
| nH Furniture is here, in high 
HI HN we grade Steel, Aluminium, 
wlll) and Vitreous Enamel 
topped. It’s colourful, it’s 
substantial, it’s modern, it’s 
essentially practical. The 
name is a Guarantee of life- 
time service, finest quality 
. and value for money. Ask 
for it at leading Furnishing 
Houses and Stores. 
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MACCLESFIELD ° CHESHIRE 
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@) To BE READY— 
@ To BE STEADY- 


@) To BE OFF / 


NOW, whilst fresh fruit is’ plentiful, 
is the time to get down to fruit-bottling 
in real earnest thus ensuring varied, 
delicious health-giving dishes through 
out the difficult winter months. Do it 
the Graham Farish Snap Vacuum 
Closure way, with jam jars... . quick 
.. Cheap... . sure. 






St Me ; 
2/6 Plus 8d. purchase tax per carton of twelve, 
1-Ib. or 2-lb. size. Obtainable every where. 


GRA & 8 4] Se RI Ss 8 CT DB STAPLEHURST RENT 


BRISTOL: Perry Road. MANCHESTER : 9 South King Street 













Dare I 
say this 
to my 
husband ? 








“*NO WONDER you don’t feel up to the mark. You come 
home after a hard day and go to bed on a supper that your 
digestion is just too tired to cope with. Your digestion 
should be resting, not working, while you sleep. From now 
on I’m going to give you a cup of Benger’s. Benger’s has 
a delicious flavour. It will soothe you, help you to digest 
your food and give you a good night’s rest. You'll wake up 
feeling fresh and fit. Now do be sensible. 


after your health . . .” 


You must look 


Why Benger’s Food is so good foryou 


® 
_ 
People don’t realise that milk is tough work for the 
digestion last thing at night. Active enzymes in Household 
Benger’s Food break up these curds, partially pre-digest a a 
the milk so that vou absorb the full nutriment of the Milk and Tinned 


milk without digestive strain. Benger’s, to-day, is as 
easy to make as a cup of cocoa. At chemists and 
grocers, from 1/9 a tin. 


Evaporated 
Milk both make 
delicious 
Benger’s. Try it! 
BENGER’S  LTD., 


HOLMES CHAPEL, CHESHIRE 
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PRINCES STREET EDINBURG H 


JENNER: 


————————— mite tran are 


jJenners, Edinburgh, are one of the leading fashion houses and more—they are the shop 
window of Scotland itself; the House where tweeds and tartans and knitwear for which 
Scotland is famous are fashioned to perfection. Representative is the suit in Scotch 


tweed in block check design and the thickly knitted heavy wool box coat _ illustrated. 
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Harlip 


LADY CAROLINE MONTAGU-DOUGLAS-SCOTT 


Lady Caroline is the younger daughter of the Duke and Duchess of Buccleuch and Queensberry. Her sister, 
Lady Elizabeth, married the Duke of Northumberland last month 
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GREEN BELT AND NEW TOWNS 


HILE the great social experiment 

V \ embodied in the New Towns Bill was 
being considered and endorsed by 
Parliament, the London County Council decided 
to submit to the London Joint Advisory 
Committee for Regional Planning their own 
housing and public health committee’s views on 
the Abercrombie plan for Greater London. The 
two projects, be it noted—the Green Belt 
proposals of Sir Patrick Abercrombie’s Plan and 
the New Towns of the Bill—are interdependent. 
There are more reasons, it is true, for the 
establishment of new towns at a distance from 
London than the desire to preserve a wide 
intervening area of open space and farm land. 
But one of the chief reasons is just that : to stop 
the continuous suburbanisation of the country- 
side. All planning authorities pay lip-service 
to the principle involved, though the L.C.C.’s 
attitude has been more practically shown, since 
the main proposals of the Abercrombie Plan 
were accepted, by their decision to erect a semi- 
dormitory town at Chessington. Their housing 
committee now attempts to justify this callous 
disregard of paramount principles by saying 
(in effect) that whatever may be the state of 
things ten years hence, the new towns will do 
nothing to help with London’s immediate 
housing problems, and that any obligation to 
reserve a metropolitan green belt area will 
gravely hamper them as a housing authority 
unless ‘‘the principle of flexibility’’ is applied. 
There are many kinds of flexibility, no 
doubt; but the kind which, having accepted 
a doctrine now generally held, proceeds to fly in 
the face of it at the first opportunity, is hardly 
worthy of so dignified a name. What does the plea 
mean? That the immediate demands of London 
for housing can be met only by restarting the 
creation of new dormitory suburbs? Clearly in 
that case the pre-war policy of taking the easiest 
course is reasserting itself, and while the big 
strategic moves are being got under way, their 
objectives are being undermined by a local 
infiltration which, the L.C.C. and other authori- 
ties will claim, it is impossible to resist. The 
danger of the position must be obvious. 
Reduction of population density in Central 
London must be correlated with the provision of 
permanent towns to receive the excess popula- 
tion. At present the density is less than that 
recommended in the County of London Plan, 
but it is clear that before long the return from 
evacuation and other factors will, unless they 
are checked, bring it above the accepted figures. 
If while we are waiting for the new towns any 
excess of population is to be housed in dormitory 
estates in the Green Belt, the pass will have 
been sold and the damage be irreparable. Is 
this really necessary? The casualty list of 
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dwellings in the County of London shows a loss 
of 85 per cent., but the total population at 
present is 29°6 per cent. less than it was in 1939. 
There is still a great deal of room even with the 
reduced density figures of the future. Altogether, 
what is wanted is not so much flexibility of 
principle as inflexible determination to achieve 
the ultimate aim. 


WAR DAMAGE PAYMENTS 


es MALCOLM TRUSTRAM EVE’S recent 
complaint about delays in submitting claims 
for value payments under the War Damage 
Act, shows that there is a good deal of misunder- 
standing of the situation. No doubt the 
Government’s slowness in paying the claims is 
partly to blame, but this is not the Commission’s 
responsibility. All it is concerned about is to 
have all its figures as to values agreed when the 
Chancellor says ‘‘Go,’’ and any delay on the part 
of individuals is obviously to be deplored in the 
general interest. There appears to be a good 
deal—some of it due to the difficulty of obtaining 
reliable estimates and some to a misguided idea 
that merely by delaying decisions individuals will 
get more in the end. That is a mistake. The 
Commission’s work cannot be allowed to go on for 
ever, and if individuals refuse either to agree or 
disagree with the provisional estimates made by the 
Commission, that body plainly must proceed to 
issue its final determination, and those who 
desire to challenge the figures will be left with 
the trouble and expense of a formal appeal. 
Those with perfectly serious claims which they 
have already agreed or negotiated when asked 
to do so, cannot be very grateful to others who 
are wasting the Commission’s time either by 
making unjustifiable claims or by refusing to 
answer the Commission’s communications. 


A SKYLARK HEARD BEFORE DAWN 


N dew-bowed grasses the lark’s awake. 
He stretches his clammy wing to shake 
The feathers dry; and the grasses round 
Spill thety drops on the trackless ground, 
Stir, and quiver, and spring upright 
To wait the morning, the coming light. 


Up through the valley mist he flies ; 

He will not wait for the sun to rise, 

But up, out of sight, he leaps, and plays 

In the loitering sun’s up-tilted rays, 

Where with the morning he freights his wings, 

And while earth drowses he sings, he sings. 
Joun Buxton. 


TOOLS FOR THE JOB 


HILE some farmers in this country have 

been seriously handicapped this summer 
by break-downs with their farm machinery, 
much of which is considerably over-age, it seems 
strange that a large part of the farm machinery 
manufactured in this country is being sent 
abroad to UNRRA’s orders. English farmers 
are particularly short at the moment of hay- 
mowers. Very few new machines could be 
bought during the war, and the waiting list is a 
long one in many counties. Yet in six months, 
818 horse-mowers have been exported, and this 
amounts to no less than 72 per cent. of our total 
production. More than a quarter of our horse- 
ploughs, disc-harrows, corn-drills, and threshing 
machines have also been sent abroad, and there 
has been a considerable export of tractors and 
other farm machinery. Is this common-sense 
policy at a time when the British farmer is being 
called upon to make an all-out effort to produce 
more grain and milk to feed the people of this 
country? If the farmer is denied the tools for 
the job, he cannot respond to the full. Nothing 
is more exasperating than to be held up by 
machinery breakdown when the sun is shining 
and conditions are just right for haymaking or 
cutting corn. 


“MORE NICE THAN WISE” 


R. HERBERT MORRISON is said to 
have demanded the banning of the word 
“‘labourer’”’ since it has a derogatory implication. 
Coming from a less distinguished source this 
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would surely appear to be nonsense. It is at any 
rate ‘‘more nice than wise.’’ Would Mr. Mo: ;i- 
son like to alter the wording to ‘“‘ The emplo: ee 
is worthy of his hire’? Somehow it does | ot 
seem to sound so well as the original. Ther: is 
no derogatory implication in Virgil’s statem: at 
that Labor omnia vincit. The world appears to 
be suffering from an inferiority complex o a 
severe attack of inverted snobbishness in 1 js 
matter of changing familiar words. To-day 
must shut up the house in order to let je 
“staff,’’ if we are lucky enough to possess a y, 
go away for a holiday. To refer to her by 
honourable name of “‘servant’’ would be 06 
insult a respectable lady. The undertaker } 
become the “‘mortician’’ (though the Gove 
ment has given the word a new life in its toy 
planning schemes), and a rat-catcher a “rod: 
operative.’’ We may thank heaven that ther 
still a match between Gentlemen ani Playe ; 
although there have lately been murmurii 
against even that time-honoured title. Let 
hope that cricketers at least will retain th ir 
sanity. : 


Wri y 


we 


yp 


RATIONS OF STAMINA 


HE result of the Open Golf Championship 

was disappointing from a patriotic point of 
view. Cotton and Rees were well placed wii! 
one round to go, and so was Ward, who was 
steady as a rock throughout. Admittedly our 
two chief hopes fell away rather sadly in the last 
round, and Cotton has said in print that this was 
due to a lack of starnina which in its turn was 
due to a long course of rationing. Whether or 
not this was so cannot be proved, but in any case 
it seems one of those things better left unsaid. 
The tendency to “blow up” under the long- 
drawn-out strain was not unknown in the time 
when we could eat as much as we liked, and on 
this occasion it was not confined to our own 
players. Bulla, the American, for instance, a 
brave and cheerful golfer, had an obvious break- 
down at the last two holes, and finished by miss- 
ing two of the shortest possible putts. These 
things will happen at a crisis after three days of 
severely hard work; they need no elaborate 
accounting for, and are better not excused. By 
way of encouraging contrast our Scottish school- 
boy high-jumper, Alan Paterson, has just cleared 
6 ft. 634 in., higher than any Briton has ever 
jumped before. Rationing cannot have done 
him very much harm, and with several years in 
front of him before he reaches athletic maturity 
he represents the brightest Olympic hope in field 
events that we have had for a very long time. 


PIGS AND GOURMETS 

HERE have been reports that in Essex large 

quantities of bananas are being fed to pigs, 
and that some pigs nearing the end of their fatt« 
ing time are receiving little but bananas. It wou 
be interesting to know how English banana-i 
bacon compares with that famous delica: 
Virginian peach-fed ham. Five years ago th: 
was a story that pigs at an English universit 
farm were being “ finished’”’ on dried apricots 
damaged on voyage—but the results, as prov 
in the eating, escaped the daily Press. Duri 
the first complete year of the war, howev 
some Lincolnshire pigs, fed largely on old a 
surplus tulip bulbs, were reported to have ma 
good bacon—which is more than can be s 
for all swill-fed pigs. The influence of so 
animals’ diet on the flavour and other qualit 
of the food they produce is, of course, w 
recognised : turtles are said to derive much 
their special nutritive value from the seawee 
(rich in iodine) which they eat, and the redwin 
and fieldfares fattened in the mews of ancie 
Rome for epicures were fed largely on a pas 
made of bruised figs and flour. But expensi ¢ 
experiments to improve the flavour of an anin 
do not always succeed. There was a sad ta 
about a year before the outbreak of war, 
a rabbit destined to grace the table at a meeti 
of gourmets for the tasting of specially d’ 
tinguished but unnamed dishes. The great y 
favoured rabbit received brandy for a week 
more before its appointed end. On the day 
days it was cooked and served with a seasoni 
of civet and tarragon. By some of the exper: 
present it was judged to be probably brill, ai< 
by others to be certainly skate. 
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A 
COUNTRYMAN’S 
NOTES 
“ 

Major C. 8S. JARVIS 


VAS most interested to read in COUNTRY 
4 FE on June 28 the account of the rhinodon, 
r whale shark, in the Gulf of Akaba, who in 





th year 1943 bumped into a boat containing 
Fi ery officials of the Palestine Government, an 
ac vhich would suggest that the growing aver- 
sic to officials has spread even to the fish world. 
I ve known this shark for twenty years or 
n and, as I am not a Fishery official and an 
ie t in piscatorial matters, I was unable to 
| id ify it as a rhinodon—a plankton-eater as 
op sed to a man-eater—which is a most 
im >rtant point to bear in mind when encounter- 
ing aembers of the shark family. The shark 
sec y the Fishery officials was estimated to be 
a ter of twenty-five to thirty feet long and 
as imagine, a fish of this size lives to a very 
co: derable age, the giant shark, which I met 
s( five or six times and which frightened ten 
ye growth out of me on more than one occa- 


sio was in all probability the same fish. 

\ccording to the Arab fishermen of Akaba 
vil. se, this shark has been coming up to the 
hee waters of the Gulf from the Red Sea on 
wh. « one might call annual cruises of inspection 
for hirty years or more and, as the Arab is a 
fin. natural romancer and as all fishermen are 
sai to be liars, some of the stories I have heard 
ab at its various visits are hair-raising. The 
fir’. time I met this shark I was fishing with an 
olc Arab friend in his very cranky dug-out canoe, 
an. when a dirty beige-coloured dorsal fin about 
fo.r feet high broke the surface of the water 
within a few yards of the boat, I experienced 
that feeling of land-hunger about which one 
hears so much. When the Arab boatman told 
me that he had acquired the dug-out canoe from 
the widow of its previous owner, after this same 
shark had upset the fragile craft and eaten the 
occupant, I seemed to lose all desire for a life on 
the ocean wave and suggested we should go 
ashore for lunch. 


* & 
* 


\M disappointed in one way to hear that this 
regular and terrifying visitor to the Gulf of 
Akaba is a harmless plankton-feeder, as this 
identification by an expert discredits utterly 
some of the best fishing stories I have ever 
heard, and I have tried hard to believe them, as 


I the raconteur was one of my old angling 


friends. Two of these stories which I remember 
were told to me as we drifted down the Gulf in 
a light evening breeze on an occasion when the 
barracouta were not taking, and readers will be 
grieved to hear that these masterpieces of fishing 
lore, like so many others of that ilk, must now 
be relegated to the limbo of fiction. 

The first concerns two Arabs who were fish- 





ing in the Gulf one evening when the big shark 
suddenly appeared on the surface, dashed at the 
boat, upset it, and swallowed the two men. One 
of these was well masticated during the process, 
and he disappears from the story. The other 
was swallowed whole, and when he came to his 
senses after the shock of being swallowed he 
found himself in the shark’s stomach. Luckily 
he had his Syrian dagger in his belt, and with 
this he cut his way through the shark’s body and 
Swam ashore. So far the story sounds most 
improbable, though something of the same 
Nature happened to Jonah. It is the sort of 
story an Arab might tell in an expansive 
moment, but the finishing touches which gave 
it some semblance of truth have always caused 





me to be not quite certain about the mendacity 
of ry informant, as it is not quite the sort of 
thi.g that an Arab would invent. The man, he 
exy lained, was some time in the shark’s stomach 
be‘ore he cut his way out, and the digestive 
Jui es inside ate away nearly all his skin—zaz nar 
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(like fire)—so that his relations had to smother 
him with olive oil, and keep him in his tent away 
from the sun until he grew a new skin. 

At the same time, there may be really 
dangerous tiger sharks in the Gulf of Akaba, 
for I have frequently caught small specimens of 
this variety seven or eight feet in length, and 


some, I imagine, must grow to man-eating 
estate. It may have been one of these which 


figured in the other story, which is about 
a small Arab vessel that was anchored off Akaba 
when one of the crew, while unloading cargo, 
fell overboard. He was immediately seized by 
a big shark which bit him clean in halves, 
swallowing the lower portion of the body. The 
captain of the ship was most annoyed about this, 
as the dead man was the handiest member of his 
crew; so, baiting a large hook with the other 
half, he threw it overboard, and almost immed- 
iately caught the shark, which was hauled 
aboard and killed. 


* * 
* 


CORRESPONDENT, who has _ recently 

moved from Wiltshire to Cornwall, has 
written to confirm an opinion of mine, which I 
mentioned rather tentatively in some recent 
Notes, that the song of the thrush varies 
with localities. The writer states that he has 
noticed this difference in the case of the black- 
bird as well as the thrush, and that the songs of 
these birds in Cornwall vary both in notes and 
accent from those he used to hear in Wiltshire. 

He goes on to say that it is not only the 
songs of birds which differ but their habits as 
well, for in Wiltshire the many whitethroats 
made a clean sweep of his garden peas every 
year and, as they could get through the mesh 
of any net and no form of scarecrow or alarm 
had the slightest effect on them, he had to accept 


the situation and give up pea-growing. | Now 
that he lives in Cornwall, where these small birds 
are even more plentiful than in Wiltshire, he has 
no trouble from whitethroats, or any of the other 
recognised pea pests—and they are many. He 
seems to think that Cornwall is a good spot in 
which to live if one is interested in vegetables 
and soft fruits, for his Cornish gardener has 
assured him—and he has some difficulty in 
believing this—that there is not the slightest 
necessity in the Duchy to net either strawberries 
or raspberries, as the blackbirds of the “land of 
the Tre-, Pol- and Pen-’’ do not attack them. 
He has promised to write after the strawberry 
and raspberry seasons and report his personal 
experiences. 
* * * 

ALSO find it extremely difficult to believe 

this. It is my unhappy experience that the 
blackbird is a persistent and insatiable fruit thief 
whatever the locality in which he is found. In 
my garden on the north coast of Sinai, which was 
visited annually by swarms of European migrant 
birds, I told my very conservative bird-hating 
Turkish gardener that the birds from my 
country were not to be killed, for they were all 
well-behaved, and not one was a vegetable and 
fruit destroying pest like the indigenous 
Egyptian sparrow. He affected to believe this 
against his convictions, but later, when he found 
that the increase of migrant blackbirds coin- 
cided with many damaged tomatoes in his rows, 
he became sceptical. 

“You tell me,”’ he said, “that all the birds 
from your country are honest like the English 
themselves, but I don’t agree about that black 
fellow with the yellow beak. In my opinion he 
is a havami iswid (black thief).’”’ 

In the light of ten years’ experience with soft 
fruits and blackbirds in this country, I have no 
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adverse comment to make on this Oriental sum- 
ming up of the bird’s character. The only point 
on which I am doubtful is the rash statement I 
made in the past that the English are an honest 
race, but then, not being a prophet, I had not 
foreseen the days when parcels in transit, spare 
tyres on cars, coats in cloakrooms, and poultry 
in pens are regarded almost as legitimate per- 
quisites. 
* . * 
NOTHER correspondent writing on the 
topic of the songs and calls of birds, states 
that in the vicinity of his garden there is a 
cuckoo who either has an impediment in his 
speech or suffers from an ornithological form of 


FROM SHREWSBURY TO 


of Wales, in Pembrokeshire, one leaves 

Shrewsbury, appropriately, by the Welsh 
Bridge and continucs onward till the wooded 
slopes of Moel-y-Golfa herald the approach to 
Welshpool (Country Lire, May 28, 1943). 
Beyond lies the great park of Powis Castle, the 
seat of the Earl of Powis, laid out by ‘‘Capability”’ 
Brown and rich in mighty oaks. It is a pretty, 
woodland run past Glan Severn on to Newtown, 
a pleasant place, famous for its flannel mills, by 
the green meadows of the River Severn. There 
is a Robert Owen museum in the town, and the 
founder of English Socialism lies in the church- 
vard. 

A sunny five miles follows along the Caersws 
road; then comes a turn south on the Llanidloes 
road to the delightful grounds of Plas Dinam,the 
seat of Lord Davies, outside which stands the 
monument to that great Welshman, David 
Davies. Llandinam church has a_ curious 
wooden belfry. Six miles more brings Llanid- 
loes, a busy, clean little market town, which was 
the original home of the Welsh weaving trade. 
There is a beautiful church, with a handsome 
carved-oak roof, the hammer-beams being 
finished off with winged figures, two of women 
and the others of ecclesiastics. This roof is said 
to have come from Cwm Hir abbey. John 


| NOR the journey to St. David’s, the shrine 
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‘“‘spoonerism,”’ for he puts the cart before the 
horse and calls ‘‘Oo-cuck, 00-cuck”’ all day long. 
His call is not that seasonable change of note 
mentioned in the old country jingle about the 
cuckoo : 
“ April, come he will ; 

May, sings all day; 

June, change his tune ; 

July, prepares to fly ; 

August, go he must ”’ 


When the cuckoo in June changes his tune, 
he develops a kind of stammer in the first 
syllable and says “Cuck— cuck— cuck-oo,” 
but this is an original rendering of the hack- 
neyed remark, and my correspondent states 


By R. T. LANG 


Wesley preached from the large stone in the 
main street at the west corner of the old Market 
Hall, which is now scheduled as an ancient 
monument. Opposite it, the National Provin- 
cial Bank has shown how commerce and art can 
be allied, for although its building at the corner 
is less than 50 years old, it might easily pass for 
a relic of mediaeval days. 

The main road is gained near Llangurig, and 
leads over the side of Plinlimmon (CouNTRY 
LiFE, Febuary 6, 1942) to Pont-erwyd, where the 
great highway is left to turn south for Devil’s 
Bridge, three miles distant, and a glorious view 
of the glen. Here the car or cycle should be left 
and the shilling toll paid which allows one to go 
down through the turnstile into the ravine for 
the view of the waterfall and the triple bridge. 
The lowest bridge was built in 1188, the second 
in 1753, and the third in 1900. There is a legend 
that, when the first bridge was built, the Devil 
took a hand in it, to help an old woman to 
recover her cow which had strayed to the other 
side. Asa reward he asked for the soul of the 
first living thing that crossed the bridge. The 
old lady, however, taking no risks, sent her dog 


across first; the Devil retired in disgust! The 
descent to the ravine on the opposite side 
permits a marvellous view of the Rheidol 


Fall. 





THE 700-YEAR-OLD BRIDGE OF CENARTH, IN THE TEIFI VALLEY, TO WHICH A SALMON- 
LEAP AND THE SIGHT OF FISHERMEN IN CORACLES ADD INTEREST FOR THE WAYFARER 
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that he and his wife are heartily sick of it, 

As the cuckoo’s note is too low-pitched for 
my defective ears, I cannot compete with this 
tale, for it is at least ten years since I heard the 
bird call, but the story has put me on my metile. 
All I can say to cap the tale is that there is in 
my garden a refugee thrush who arrived just in 
time for the nesting season, and the bird 
imagine, hails from some ghetto in Europe, ‘or 
a high-pitched note which he repeats incessantly 
and very clearly, is “Tel-Aviv, Tel-Aviv.”’ ‘ 
can assure the bird that if he saw Tel-Aviv wt 
its confused jumble of every known type 
European and other architecture, he woild 
realise that the town is nothing to make a si 
about. 


ST. DAVID'S 


Nine miles to the south is Pontrhydfendi- 
gaid, where it is worth while to turn aside foi a 
little more than a mile to Strata Florida. The 
beautiful ruins of the Cistercian abbey stand by 
the Teifi, which is here but a wimpling stream, 
in the heart of a lovely scene. The building was 
completed about 1235, but it suffered much in 
the Border wars and fell into ruin till the Minis- 
try of Works took it in hand in 1931. The 
Norman west doorway is the gem of the build- 
ing; in the churchyard lies David ap Gwilym, 
known as the Welsh Ovid. He was a famous 
lover, and there is a great story that, on one 
occasion, he made assignations with 24 of his 
lady-loves at the same spot; then, from an 
adjoining tree, he watched their wrangles and 
listened to their angry arguments. 

The great bog of Gors Goch and the lake, 
in which the original town of Tregaron is said to 
be buried, lie on the right of the way into Tre- 
garon, an old-fashioned little town whose appear- 
ance reminds one singularly of Galway and its 
bog towns. It was the birthplace of Twm Shon 
Catti, the Welsh Robin Hood, who reformed, 
married a beautiful heiress, and became high 
sheriff of Cardiganshire. 

Two miles farther the old Roman road of 
Sarn Helen is joined, and after Llangybi 
comes a charming run past the woods of 
Derry Ormond to Lampeter. The 
two streets are sprinkled with 
students training for the Welsh 
Church at St. David’s College 
which, standing in picturesque 
grounds, was founded in 1822. The 
Te.fi here is a famous salmon river; 
so long ago as the twelfth century 
Giraldus Cambrensis wrote of it as 
not only celebrated for its salmon 
but as ‘“‘the only river in Wales or 
England that has _ beavers.’ 
Beyond lie the grounds of t 
ruined Peterwell House, whose e» 
is related in a local legend. 1 
vicar of Llandovery had fallen | 
love with the daughter of tie 
house, who reciprocated. Wh n 
this was discovered her broth«rs 
tied the young lover head dow .1- 
wards to his horse and drc 'e 
him to Llandovery ; before | is 
death he cursed the house a d 
all in it. 

The rebuilt church of Lla.- 
wnen has retained its old tower ai 
a 15th-century wall painting of t 
Crucifixion. The church of Lla ! 
wenog, reached after entering t 
valley of the Cledlyn, proves by 
modern carvings that we have n 
lost the touch of beauty. A ha” 
climb precedes a steep run down 
into the Cletwr-valley; then comes 
a very hilly road, with some danger 
spots, to Llandyfriog, a memory of 
St. Tybriog, 6th-century sain 
Beyond, the road follows the 
pleasant course of the Teifi river 
to Adpar, whence came the first 
book to be printed in Wales. Across 
the river is peaceful, little New- 
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castle Emlyn, which received its original name, 
Dinas Emlyn, from Emilianus, a Roman settler. 
The castle reference is to that which Rhys ap 
Thomas built in the reign of Henry VII. The 
wrack of war left its mark on the little town, but 
it now slumbers happily by the river, waking up 
to nothing more serious than the sound of a 
motor-horn. 

Three miles along the Cardigan road comes 
one of the historic spots of Wales. By the pic- 
turesque 700-year-old bridge of Cenarth the 
fishermen still use the ancient coracles, and the 
salinon leap at the bridge makes a charming pic- 
ture. The mound opposite the old church was 
probably the site of the castle which is believed 
to ave been the early home of the Princess Nest. 
At any rate, through these woods she rambled as 
a c re-free girl, ignorant that her beauty was to 
mae her known as the Helen of Wales and to 
lea| to widespread war. 

Che lovely daughter of Rhys ap Tudor, she 
bec:me, on his death, the ward of Henry I. 
Wien she had borne him two children he mar- 
ri ier to Gerald de Windsor, who brought her 
to | ve at the castle here. To Gerald she had 
thr » or four children, one of whom became the 
fat! -r of Giraldus Cambrensis. The fame of her 
bea ty spread over the land. One night the 
infe uated Owen ap Cadgwan gained admission 
to 1 .e castle, chased Gerald down a drain, and 
too’ Nest to his castle near Llangollen. Then 
beg>n a series of wars, till Owen was killed and 
Nes. returned to her husband. Soon afterwards 
Gerald died. Nest then married Grufydd ap 
Rhys, to whom she had more children and, get- 
ting on in years, seems to have settled down to 
aco nparatively respectable life. 

There is another lovely ivy-covered bridge 
just before the turning into Llechryd, where 
Rhys ap Tudor, defeating the sons of Breddyn 
in 1087, recovered his sovereignty; then comes 
Cardigan, now mainly an agricultural centre. 
There is a fragment of the castle of Rhys ap 
Grufydd, all that the Parliamentary army left 
in the Civil War; also there are a grammar school 
of 1653, and a church which has still its 15th- 
century chancel and some old glass. Much of the 
glory of Cardigan departed when the assizes 
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A NOBLE ARCHWAY, PART OF THE RUINS OF THE 
CISTERCIAN ABBEY AT STRATA FLORIDA 
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RIVERSIDE SCENE ON THE 
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TEIFI NEAR NEWCASTLE EMLYN. 


THE WEIR, OR FISH STEPS 


were moved to Lampeter, but the corporation 
still proudly displays its two maces of 1647. 
Cardigan, however, has the honour of having led 
the Rebecca riots, which began the end of the 
iniquitous toll-house system. There were before 
1843 no fewer than 13 toll-gates within three 
miles of Cardigan; although the methods of the 
rioters were violent, they drew public attention 
to the system, and so good came out of evil when 
toll-roads were abolished. 


























NEVERN CHURCH, WITH ITS 
AND, 


IN THE FOREGROUND, 


The blue waters of Cardigan Bay, so famous 
for its sunsets, now lie over to the right as the road 
sweeps along within reach of the bay to Cross- 
way. From here there is a lovely little by-road 
to Temple Bar. It is a way bordered with fox 
gloves, buttercups and briar for five miles along 
to Nevern, where trees, stream and grey old 
church blend intoa charming scene. Thechurch 
with its 13th-century tower is approached along 
an avenue of yews. Outside the building stands 








13TH-CENTURY TOWER 
ST. BRYNACH’S STONE 
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St Brynach’s Stone, a cross 10 feet high covered 
with carving of the tenth or the eleventh century 
and considered to be the finest of its kind in the 
country. There are cromlechs around and many 
other relics of forgotten days. 

By the main road it is an easy three miles 
to Eglwyswrw. One day I stopped here for 
petrol and asked the man how he pronounced the 
name. I cannot repeat it, but it was a softly 
musical sound, like that of water running over 
stones, and as soothing. Spoken Welsh is far 
more musical than the written word suggests. It 
is said that chess was introduced at Eglwyswrw 
by the Normans—its first appearance in these 
islands. Others claim that it reached these 
shores at some earlier date but, at any rate, for 
hundreds of years the old Sergeants Imn was 
famous for its chess tournaments. 

Through a lovely, wooded glen and between 
high flower-clad hedgerows, the road goes on to 
Newport with, rising to the left, Carn Ingle, the 
mountain on which St. Brynach was said to con- 
verse regularly with the angels. At Newport the 
old ceremony of the lady marcher appointing the 
mayor is still maintained, although modern 
democratic principles are satisfied by the choice 
being made by the corporation. The ruins of the 


ST. DAVID’S, 

CHRISTIANITY. 

RANGES FROM 
TEENTH 


CRADLE OF WELSH 
THE CATHEDRAL 
1180 TO THE SIX- 


CENTURY 


old castle are incorporated in the modern resi- 
dence, and the church has still its ancient tower. 
A mile outside the town a group of stones, repre- 
senting the remains of five cists, has been 
arranged in the form of a circle. 

After Dinas and its pretty modern villas 
nestling among the orchards have been left 
behind comes the ferocious drop and rise into 
Fishguard. Long before history began our 
ancient British forefathers were established here. 
Fifteen miles of easy running, over pleasant 
moors and farm land, lead to St. David’s, the 
cradle of Welsh Christianity, a village and a city 
in one. Some place the Roman Menevia here, 
but that was probably nearer to the sea and now 
under it. The Roman Catholic church has now 
adopted the name for its province. The old 
cross in the village is a relic of several similar 
crosses which stood here; it is considered to be 
the best of its kind in England and Wales. The 
custom was to take the dead round it on their 
way to burial in the cathedral precincts. Here 
I had an illustration of how villagers regard time. 
One day I remarked to an old man, who was sit- 
ting on the steps of the cross, that it must be 
very old. “Aye, it’s very, very old,” he replied. 
“T’m 91, and it’s been here as long as I can 
remember !”’ 

The cathedral, hidden in the valley so that 
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A VIEW OF THE OLD HARBOUR AND 
LOWER TOWN OF HISTORIC FISH- 
GUARD 


only the top of the tower can be seen, was 
founded by St. David, but the present building 
ranges in date from 1180 to the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Its interesting and varied contents have 
been carefully labelled for the convenience of the 
visitor. I wish that other places would copy this 
plan. St. Mary’s College and the bishop’s palace 
(or what is left of them) are close at hand; by the 
bay are the ruins of Nonita chapel, dedicated to 
St. Nonita, which is, according to tradition, the 
birthplace of St. David in 462. The son of a 
Welsh prince and princess and uncle of King 
Arthur, his birth is said to have been foretold 30 
years before the event ‘“‘by truth-telling oracles 
of angels, first to his father, then to St. Patrick.” 
What are believed to be his bones were dis- 
covered here in 1920. He became the patron 
saint of Wales and the head of the Welsh church; 
innumerable miracles were associated with his 
name. 

So ends a run of 160 miles, one particularly 
delightful for those who are weary of the busi- 
ness and toil of the Midlands. In this land one 
escapes from the twentieth century with all its 
worries, and it is possible to recapture something 
of the days when time was of little importance, 
and no one was ever in a hurry. 





Hamphesy po Vera J I 
WHITESANDS BAY, JUST SOUTH OF ST. DAVID’S HEAD, WITH CARN LLIL! 
TOWERING NEARLY 600 FT. ON THE SKYLINE 
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BAMBOO FURNITURE 


By MARGARET JOURDAIN 


r “WHE Chinese taste, which was revived in 


England about the middle of the eigh- 

teenth century, and established asa fashion, 
afiected the form and decoration of furniture at 
iniervals for three quarters of a century. Its 
las: revival, under the Prince Regent, owes a 
grat deal to that Prince’s personal taste : he 
ex lained his liking for the Chinese by saying 
th ¢ ‘the French at this time were so unpopular 
he vas afraid of his furniture being accused of 
Je -binism.”’ 

‘Bamboo furniture’’ was considered suit- 
al for rooms ‘“‘slighty decorated,’ or of 
©: -ntal character, and chairs in this taste were 
ac ertised in 1797 by an American maker, 
\ iam Challen, ‘Fancy chair maker from 
L don,” who stated that he ‘‘ makes all sorts 
o! yed, japanned and bamboo chairs, settees, 
et’ every article in the fancy chair line executed 
in .e newest and most approved London pat- 
te. s.’’ Bambo or bamboo was defined in the 
Ca net Dictionary (1803) as ‘“‘a kind of Indian 
rec , Which in the East is used for chairs. They 


material bedroom chairs are frequently made.” 
In 1811 sets of bamboo chairs, ornamented with 
gilt, are advertised in the Boston Patriot, and in 
1825 ‘‘ Fancy bamboo and Windsor chairs’’ are 
listed in the Columbian Sentinel. Bamboo rods, 
real or mock, were also used in the decoration 
of rooms; Papworth in his Rural Residences 
(1818) describes a room in a cottage “ fancifully 
ornamented with paper in imitation of bamboo 
and basket work in the colour of cane,”’ each side 
being divided into compartments by pilasters 
“which support a sort of roofing and transverse 
bamboo rods, to which seem to be suspended 
the most exquisite works of the Chinese pencil.” 

Bamboo furniture was considered appro- 
priate to interiors in the Chinese taste, and was 
often decorated with Chinese motifs. Ina pair 
of bookcases sold from Middleton Park in 1935, 
which may have been made for the Prince 
Regent’s friend, Lady Jersey, the cases are 
mounted with panels of black and gold lacquer 
and decorated on the frieze and canted corners 
with ‘“‘mock’’ Chinese characters in gold on a 


“4 ar in some degree imitated in England by _ brown ground, which proved to be meaningless. 
; tu’ ing beech into the same form, and making _ In the pole screen (Fig. 1) the panel is japanned 
ch rs of this fashion, painting them to match _ in the Chinese taste. In the royal collection at 
; th: colour of the reeds and cane.’’ Sheraton’s Buckingham Palace is a series of cabinets and 
_ de ription suggests that this bamboo motif chairs originally made by the royal cabinet- 
ing we used only for chairs, and references in makers, Elward, Marsh and Tatham, for the 
won th late eighteenth century are all to “very Pavilion at Brighton. Bamboo canes are 
— ne - bamboo chairs.”” or “mock bamboo applied to the friezes of the cabinets, and 
a ch irs.” In 1788, ‘‘the Queen’s house in St. ‘‘mock bamboo”’ to the rest of the framework, 
ats Ja .es’s Park’’ was supplied with six ‘‘very but the brackets at the base are of wood, carved 
a ne t Bamboo elbow chairs with ovall seats for with Chinese frets. Some of the cabinets are 
st: fing, compas backs and elbows very neatly mounted with panels of black and gold lacquer, 
hed ja: anned, yellow ground and spotted rings, blue and the bamboo caning is realistically mottled 
_ ar | black,” and in 1791 “eight very neat or spotted. A shelved cabinet made for the 
la B: mbo chairs’’ were supplied ‘‘neatly japanned Pavilion is also mounted with panels japanned 
‘os in party colours to match the cotton cream _ in the Chinese taste in gold on a black ground, 
1 : cc'our ground, and ornamented with flowers.’’ while the framework is in imitation bamboo, 
“ Though the natural colour of the bamboo __japanned black with gilt rings or knots. 
“eh was most frequently imitated, any colour scheme In the table (Fig. 2) from Ston Easton, 
a could be employed. In the bedroom furniture Somerset, the borders to the drawer and 
he made about 1775 for David Garrick’s villa at frieze, and the legs are treated as bamboo 
his Hampton, and now in the V ictoria and Albert rods, but the spaces between the knots 
Museum, the frames of the chairs are carved are painted with flowers. The top is 
ly to imitate bamboo and painted a creamy white, japanned, the centre forming a board for 
= 4 with the knots painted in green. chess or draughts. The frieze is decorated 
pel lhe vogue for bamboo furniture continued with perforated detail in the Chinese taste, 
its for the first quarter of the nineteenth century in and on a chair in which the framework is in 
we both England and the United States. Peter imitation bamboo the top Tail is pierced in 
“ Nicholson, writing in 1826, says that ‘bamboo a series of quatrefoils which is perhaps an 





is employed in chairs and tables,”’ and ‘‘ of this 


intrusion of the Gothic taste. 
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3.—EARLY 19th-CENTURY CUPBOARD FROM FARLEY 
HILL PLACE, BERKSHIRE 





2.—JAPANNED TABLE WITH A CHESS-BOARD TOP ~ 
FROM STON EASTON, SOMERSET ‘ 
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Written and Illustrated by KYRLE W. WILLANS 


“WF you do not like tie street in which you 
I live, then move your house into one that 
vou prefer.”’ This is one of the great advan- 
tages of living on the canal, and as there are 
some thousands of miles of streets the choice is 
considerable. To those considering canal- 
cruising, the advice I would offer is : invest in 
a narrow boat, to give it its usual name, and con- 
vert it into a yacht. [This craft is of the same 
type as the “long boat”’ referred to in the article 
Floating Homes : A Housing Pvoblem, by C. Fox 
Smith, which appeared in Country LIFE of 
March 15—Ed. 

A narrow boat is built of either wood or 
steel, and is 72 ft. long by about 7 ft. 
beam. This, curiously enough, is the same 
length-to-beam ratio as a destroyer. Do not, 
however, picture yourself tearing along the 
canals at a rate of knots. Three miles an hour 
is the speed that you will generally achieve. 

From time to time the canals are dis- 
covered by enthusiasts who visualise them- 
selves as explorers of an unknown world. Not 
only have a certain number of people lived for 
years in canal yachts, but canal-yachting in con- 
verted narrow boats, or in boats built on those 
lines by yacht-builders, dates back at any rate to 
the 1870s or before. William Black, the Vic- 
torian novelist, wrote his book, Strange Adven- 
tures of a Houseboat, after trips in a horse-drawn 
canal-yacht about that time. 

In a Lloyd’s Yacht Register dated 1890 there 
are two entries : first, S.Y. Helix, 68 ft. long by 
6 ft. 9 in. beam; builders, Forrest of London; 
engines, Willans, Thames Ditton. Second, S.Y. 
Una (ex Ella); builders, Forrest of London; 
engines, Willans by Hunter & English, of Bow; 
72 ft. long by 7 ft. 1 in. beam. These entries 
describe two canal yachts both of which were in 
use in the 1870s. It was in the Una (late Ella) 
that the writer and his sister spent the first five 
years of their lives until a summer spent on the 
old Basingstoke canal at Winch- 
field led to a shore establishment 
being found for the family at 
Frimley, Una becoming the spare 
room. 

It was in 1929 that the author 
reverted to type and bought a “fly 
boat’? from a flour-miller near 
Oswestry, on the Shropshire Union 
canals, and converted her into a 
yacht. Cressy, to give her her name, 
was about the dimensions of Helix, 
and thus was able to travel on canals 
which the additional fowr inches of 
beam of the old Una ruled out. 
Cressy followed the apparent habit 
of canal yachts, which is to be the 
first home of married couples. Una 
was the first home of the writer’s 
parents. When a transfer to a 
“barren land where no canals were’”’ 


CRESSY 


compelled a sale, Cressy 
was bought by a couple 
who wanted to live near 
Leicester. They lived in 
her, winter and summer, 
for four years. The 
death of the wife 
brought the boat into 
the market and _ her 
original owner bought 
her again. When the 
need came for a move 
to Somerset, where there 
are no canals, Cressy 
was sold to a couple 
who still live in her. 

Now, contrary to 
popular belief, based 
presumably on inspec- 
tion of the cabins of 
horse-drawn narrow 
boats, a converted nar- 
row boat ballasted down 
to draw 16 in. forward 
and, say, 27 in. aft (to 
give good water for 
the propeller), can be 
cabined to give a headroom right through of 
6 ft. 3 in. and still pass through any canal 
tunnel or under any bridge. There might be the 
need to ballast down a bit to get through Hare- 
castle tunnel on the Trent and Mersey canal. 
Six foot three inches of headroom is comfortable 
even for the six footer. 

If you consider the conversion of a canal 
boat, take advice before buying an old wooden 
boat and, in addition to looking for decayed 
timber, discuss the question of insect life. Find 
out whether modern insecticides can be brought 
to bearoncreatures that seem able tolive in cracks 
narrower than themselves. If the boat has been 
found and bought, have her docked and gone 
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NEGOTIATING ONE OF THE LOCKS ON THE 


GRAND UNION CANAL 
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THE CONVERTED NARROW BOAT CRESSY CRUISING 
A STRETCH OF 


INLAND WATERWAY 


through from end to end. Remember that, 
whereas a cargo boat on the canal travels some- 
times light and sometimes loaded, the yacht 
maintains one draught the whole time. Conse- 
quently, leaky seams and the owner’s absence 
may result in still leakier seams coming below 
the water-line and the sinking of the boat. When 
a boat is raised after sinking in a canal, the in- 
terior is liable to look like a garden bed and one is 
left wondering where all the earth came from. 

In cabining a narrow boat, keep in mind the 
old Navy saying : ‘“‘ Different ships, different long 
splices.” When you come to sell, the buyer may 
want a different cabin arrangement, so make ail 
bulkheads portable. It is a good selling point. 
Another point to be kept in mind 
is that, in a boat of under 7 ft. 
beam, there is not enough room 
for a corridor through the boat, 
and so entry to the sleeping-cabins 
must be either from outside or 
through the adjacent cabin. If, 
therefore, mixed parties sleep on 
board as a regular rule, and par- 
ticularly if they do so for weeks on 
end, it is best to arrange matters, 
as far as the males are concerned, 
so that the cabins are entered 
from the deck. This avoids having 
to clear up everything every day. 

The question of open-air a: 
commodation also requires atte 
tion. If the family includes sma 
children who can walk, then th 
practice of the writer’s parents i 
worth noting. Una’s upper dec 
had folding rails and_ stanchion 
covered with strong netting. Tl 
family was turned loose inside thi 
an awning acting as shield again: 
rain or sun. 

The accompanying sketches 
and B are guides to cabin arrang: 
ments, sketch C being a plan con 
mon to both. Sketch A show 
cabins arranged so that access ca 
be made from four points. Sketch | 
shows a yacht in which access i 
from either bow or stern. In th 
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Cressy there was additional mean 
of entry amidships on the starboar: 
side, the cabin block being con 
structed as in sketch B. Whe 
travelling, the best place for thos 
1 not actually navigating is in the fo: 
' ward cockpit. Here, from foldin 
chairs, the unwinding of the cana 
ahead can be watched in comfort 
The other place to sit out, shown i) 





PLAN OF A NARROW BOAT AND TWO SUGGESTIONS 
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FOR THE LAY-OUT OF CABIN SPACE 


sketch B, is the 9 ft. 6 ins. deck aft 
The engine that propelled and, it is 
believed, still propels, Cressy is a 
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(Right) “WHEN TRAVELLING, THE 
BEST PLACE .... IS IN THE FOR- 
WARD COCKPIT” 


model T Ford, situated on the deck level and 
driving the propeller-shaft by twin chains. As 
the engine was first fitted in 1930 she has not 
done too badly. 

Bearing in mind that the best canals for 
the yachtsman are the worst for weeds, and 
assuming that mechanical power, and not a 
horse, is to be the means of propulsion, a screw 
propeller should be avoided if possible. If not, 
then do as in the case of Cressy and fit a slow- 
speed ‘‘ prop’’—the slower the better—and drive 
win a chain. The engine should be on deck 
le, cl. The ideal propeller, however, is one of the 
H: tchkiss type situated, strange as it may seem, 
ins'de the boat. Not only does it propel the 
cre t, but it can also pump out the bilges and 
ba‘h. It is completely weed-proof. The idea in 
skctch A, the ideal arrangement for a mixed 
pa’'y, is to instal the Hotchkiss propeller below 
the deck of the navigating bridge between the 
two sections of cabin. 

Anyone dallying with the thought of canal- 
boa. conversion should purchase squared paper 
in | rge sheets and clear the floor of the dining- 
roo! 1. With pins and white tape you can mark 
out on the floor the sizes of the proposed cabins 
in turn, making the extreme width not more 
tha 6ft.6ins. If the side of the room be taken 
as ‘ ie side of the taped cabin, it will soon be 
pos ble to see exactly how large is the bath- 
roo: , what size of bath can be got in, and so on. 
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Furniture can also be chosen to suit the boat 
while she is being converted—but here a word 
of caution. Do not put the bulkheads in place 
until the furniture is inside, for it may prove 
too big to go through the doors. 


PLAGUE OF BUTTERFLIES 


N a pathway which passing feet had worn 
QO across a meadow of alpine flowers, an 
“azure blue sat with wings extended in the 
sunlight. Like a winged jewel alighting for a 
moment to show its quality, it had chosen for 
setting a space among the surrounding flowers. 
I and my companion, seeing this brilliance in 
our path, paused, unwilling to disturb its love- 
liness. What was this enigma? What the 
significance of this living speck of colour in the 
cosmic order? What zest for life was here? And 
why so ephemeral an expression of joy and 
lightness—a thing that might be crushed by a 
careless foot or passed unheeded, but, once 
beheld, could fasten within the mind a lasting 
recognition? We stood for a moment or two to 
admire, and my companion, an older man than 
myself, asked : ‘‘What does it mean? Why is 
it? What is it?” ‘A butterfly, an azure blue, 
freshly emerged.”’ The answer was insignificant. 
We did not disturb that blue jewel enigma, 
but stepped aside into the flowers, and then went 
on towards the lake for our bathe; but the 
memory of the blue butterfly is yet vivid as a 
thing of super-earthly loveliness, and in striking 
contrast with other less happy memories of 
butterflies. 
* * * 

In Suva, the capital town of Viti Levu, the 
chief island in Fiji, there happened a plague of 
butterflies when I was there. Each insect of this 
swarm might have been considered beautiful in 
its own individual person. Of a dark blue and 
black, with serrated margins and swallow-tails, 
its velvety wings stretched to three inches when 
expanded. Its movements were not ungraceful, 
yet, when viewed in the thick swarm in which 
these insects congregated, they were, from the 
human point of view, hideous and repulsive. The 
insects filled the lower stratum of air with their 
flutterings, and literally covered the ground. 
They perched on bushes, trees, houses, roads, on 
chairs and tables, on windows and doors; yes, 
and on clothes and human faces and hands, if 
not constantly brushed off. In no place could one 
be free of them, neither indoors nor out. 

Stretched in a deck chair in the tropical 
heat, I have looked down at legs and arms 
covered all over, every square inch, with velvety 
blu and black wings, pulsing with their peculiar 
anc insistent ecstasy. They were a horror, a 
dre.m of a distorted fancy, and seemed not to 
bel ng to the outer world of sane reality, but to 
sone inner region of depravity, a feverish mani- 
fes' ition of disquiet. Not only did those multi- 


tudinous wings continually pulse so that all the 
surface of things was infected with their quality, 
but from time to time their tails were lifted to 
emit globules of claret-coloured excrement. 

They were importunate and without fear, 
and when brushed away they would become 
crippled by the blow, their squelchy bodies and 
brittle wings making a combination of softness 
and hardness which was peculiarly repulsive. 
The dead lay everywhere, squashed in hundreds, 
emitting a pungent and distinctive odour. It was 
impossible to move without treading on butter- 
flies. The wheels of carts left juggernaut tracks. 
Many were mutilated and held fast by their con- 
gealed juices. On both the dead and the 
wounded the living perched, and never ceased 
the rhythmical play of lifting and depressing 
their wings. In this gesture there was expressed 
no simple zest of life, no joy of being. In this 
action there was no sense of will. These palpita- 
tions were from a deeper source: the primal 
urge, the pre-instinctive and blind drive from 
which the human consciousness retreats in 
horror. 

Out from the surrounding jungles where 
green plants were growing at tropical speed into 
ever thicker festoons and entanglements, the 
butterflies had come, and now they covered with 
their brilliant blues and blacks the compara- 
tively small area that human-kind had seemed 
temporarily to win from the forests. They 
carried the significance of the urge which 
exceeded even the ruthlessness of men. They 
were an obscene gesture of the fecund mother, 
from which our eyes could not be averted, and, 
iike the sexual images which writhingly inter- 
penetrate on an Indian temple, they over- 
whelmed with an extravagant vitality, a sensi- 
tivity which would fain be averted from the 
sight. From the presence of so indecent an exhi- 
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NOT ONLY MOSES 


OT only Moses— 
Who, the Scriptures tell, 

Knew God well, 
Or knew His voice— 
Beheld the burning bush. 
We, yearly, watch the roses 
Or gorse upon a hill 
Repeat the pavable— 
And have no choice : 
God thunders in the hush 


JAMES WALKER. 


In conclusion, when you have built your 
vacht and are living on the canal, just enjoy it. 
Be friendly with the boat people, who are 
mainly Nature’s gentlcfolk, and don’t try to 
travel fast. 


=> By E. L. GRANT WATSON 


bition human sensibilities shrank with prudish 
gesture. Give us Nature, our souls muttered 
within us, since we are part of Nature, but in 
degree of moderation. Give us a partial recog- 
nition, a beauty which is pleasure; let not the 
veils be too suddenly withdrawn; spare us from 
horror; too abundant a vitality is one with ugli- 
ness and pain. 

On the hundreds and thousands of the dead 
and dying butterflies, yet larger, though less 
conspicuous, hosts of insects are preying. Birds, 
I noticed, did not eat these butterflies. Doubt- 
less they were unpleasant to taste, but smaller 
creatures were not so fastidious. Tiny red ants 
in vast numbers devoured the yet-living, just 
dying tissues. These inhabited the bodies they 
devoured, making labyrinths within them, 
approaching and retreating in long fine lines, 
making a network among the corpses. Larger 
ants, cockroaches, beetles of many kinds, tore 
with hungry mandibles at the soft flesh; and, 
besides these, wasps, and a host of small, winged 
scavengers, came for their share. The feast was 
uninterrupted; even during the night hours it 
continued. As soon as the daylight returned 
each morning, the newly emerged or newly 
arrived butterflies unfolded their wings and 
commenced their rhythmical pulsations. 

* * * 

For four days the butterflies continued to 
come out of the adjacent jungles into the open 
spaces of the town. Their numbers remained 
undiminished until at noon on the fourth day 
their cloud lifted, the sky was darkened, and, on 
a rising gust of wind, it was swept over the bay 
towards the western hills, leaving but a few of 
their number fluttering in a disconsolate manner 
over the squashed remnants of the dead and 
dying. Very soon the scavengers had finished 
their work, and, by the end of the next day, the 
armies of ants were withdrawing, leaving all that 
was left of the feast as a mere dust to be blown 
away by the wind. 

These memories of butterflies—the azure 
blue of the alpine valley and the papilios of Fiji 
—stand far apart and contrasting. Each insect 
was, in itself, viewed in isolation, extrinsically 
beautiful. They were of the same pattern, of the 
same essential nature. In the human perception 
they were as far apart as ugliness and loveliness. 
The azure blue was a symbol of irreflective joy, 
the very zest of life. The massed legions of the 
papilios provoked a psychic nausea. There 
seemed no zest, scarcely a will to existence, 
merely an unseeing and compulsive urge. 
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BAMPTON, OXFORDSHIRE — I 


Famous for its Morris dancers, the little town of Bampton is of great antiquity, and once possessed a flourishing leather industry. 
It is notable for its fine church and in Ham Court there are the remains of a 14th-ceatury castle built by Aymer de Valence. 


By ARTHUR OSWALD 


HE south-west corner of Oxfordshire, 
| where the last ridges and furrows of the 
Cotswolds sink into the water meadows 
of the Thames, isa region off the tourist’s map. 
Life here, except where sporadic war activi- 
ties have intruded, seems to go on at the old, 
unhurried rhythm, which outside the towns 
was universal before the coming of the petrol 
engine. The train which runs out on the 
single line from Witney to Lechlade, in its 
leisurely progress through the level country- 
side is nicely calculated to retard the 
impatient town-dweller’s tempo and to induce 
a Wordsworthian mood of “wise passive- 
The cows in the fields, the tall elms in 
the hedgerows, the church steeples all seem to 
say: ‘““Why hurry?” And if Bampton, the 
capital of this region, lies two miles from its 
station, and is (in the words of its suffix) “in 
the Bush,” again there isno hurry. It has too 
long a history and too much pride to resent 
the fact that the railway company, in divid- 
ing the station’s honours, has bracketed its 
name second: with Brize Norton. There the 
railway company shows its ignorance, for 
Bampton was a thriving market town when 
Domesday Book was compiled; and who 
knows for how many centuries the Bampton 
morris dancers have celebrated the coming of 
summer and their own zest for -living by 
dancing through the streets at Whitsun ? 
Of the three market towns which have 
shared the supremacy of this corner of the 
county, Bampton, as the head of the hun- 
dred to which it gives its name, can claim pre- 
cedence over both Witney and Burford. The 
prosperity of all three in the past arose from 
their position on the fringes of the Cotswolds, 
from which they obtained the raw materials 
of their industries—fells and fleeces. Burford 
was noted for its saddlery (sheep’s hides being 
used for the cheaper kinds of saddle), Witney 
was, and still is, famous for its blankets, while 
3ampton was a flourishing centre for the 
manufacture and sale of gloves, sheepskin 
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1.—THE MARKET PLACE. 


jerkins and gaiters—a trade in which Witney 
also shared. Dr. Plot, the author of The 
Natural History of Oxfordshire, after referring 
to the fell-mongers of Witney, goes on to 
describe how the sheep skins, having been 
dressed and strained, were made up at Bamp- 
ton “into wares, viz. Jackets, Breeches, 
Leather linings, &c., which they chiefly vent 
into Berkshire, Wilt-shire and Dorset-shire, 
no Town in England having a trade like it in 
that Sort of ware.’’ That was in the seven- 
teenth century. A hundred years ago, when 
Dr. Giles wrote his painstaking History of 
Bampton, the trade was almost dead; only one 
glover remained, and he was hard put to it to 
make a living. Bampton had reverted to the 
condition of an agricultural community, 
whose farmers preferred the neighbouring 
country towns to their own poorly patronised 
market. 


2.—THE BAMPTON MORRIS DANCERS PHOTOGRAPHED LAST WHITSUN 
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ON THE LEFT THE EARLY VICTORIAN TOWN HALL 


The decay of Bampton, in contrast to 
Witnev’s continued prosperity, has no doubt 
been due to its poor communications. Dr. 
Plot comments on the bad state of the roads 
and tells how the Bampton people often pre- 
ferred to strike out on foot across country. 
Lying neither on a main road nor at a major 
river crossing, it is surprising that it should 
ever have become a place of importance. Two 
miles from the Thames, it grew up round a 
meeting place of three ways on the east side 
of a stream, which divides Bampton proper 
from the neighbouring hamlet of Weald. The 
northern road forks, south of the station, for 
Burford and Witney; the other two go off 
westward and eastward to the Thames cross 
ings—the former through Clanfield to Rad: 
Bridge, the latter to Tadpole Bridge oppos: 
Buckland. But this last bridge only da 
from 1802 and the older route is the « 
which passes through the hamlets of As 
and Coate to Shifford, which was proba 
the river crossing before the building of N°w 
Bridge farther downstream—“ new,” tha: i 
to say, when it was built in the reign of He. ry 
VI, but to-day, like Radcot Bridge, an hist 1 
monument. Farther west, there was 
John’s Bridge at Lechlade, records of wl 
go back to the fourteenth century, so t 
medieval Bampton, though lying to 
north of the Thames and drawing its | 
materials from that ‘side, had comparati\ 
easy means of access to the shires of anci 
Wessex which lay to the south. 

Bampton’s streets are lined with moc 
stone-built houses, some of them still sto 
slated. Though outside the Cotswold a1 
the town lies within the orbit of Cotsw 
building traditions, but here roughstone w | 
ing is far commoner than the fine freest 
masonry of the Cotswolds proper. At 
junction of the three ways stands the e: 
Victorian town hall or market house, built 
arches (Fig. 1), though too late, one wo 
think, to serve any very useful purpose fcc 
market that had already decayed. The w 
market place would look better if some gi 
and trees could be introduced, as along Br: < 
Street, leading northward, where the cotta 


















































lie back behind grass verges planted with 
limes (Fig. 6). Two or three of the older shops 
show some pretty features, like those in Fig. 5. 
where two modest bows have kept their 
original glazing and, against the adjoining 
house, to the left, a pentise supported on posts 
protects customers from the rain. The grocer’s 
shop provides similar protection with its 
elongated porch, which also does duty as a 
ba cony above and has nice Regency or early 
Vi torian ironwork for its balustrade (Fig. 4). 
In ‘he north-west segment of the town stands 
th church and an interesting group of houses 
di »osed around it almost in the manner of 
a aithedral close. Some of these will be illus- 
tr ed next week. Bampton is remarkable for 
th number of its substantial stone houses 
ea 1 standing in its own grounds. There are, 
tc _ more modest houses like that in Fig. 3. 
Si ading in the street leading eastward to 
As on, it has an excellent shell hood over its 
de rway into which the plasterer has worked 
a: tle trophy of fruits and flowers—a bunch 
rapes, hops, pomegranate, rose, tulip and 
vir > leaves. 

But this is to anticipate. Probing deeper 
int» the history of the little town, we must 
ta. 2a great leap back to Domesday Book and 
be ond into the days of the heptarchy, when 
0» ordshire for so long was the debatable land 
veen Wessex and Mercia. The “ton” may 
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6.—COTTAGES IN BROAD STREET BEHIND A WIDE GRASS VERGE 
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SENSIBLE PORCH TO THE GROCER’S SHOP WITH 
EARLY 19th-CENTURY IRONWORK 


5.—BAMPTON 
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SHOPS : A PENTISE PORCH, HOODED DOOR- 
WAYS AND BOW WINDOWS 


have originated as an outpost of Wessex at a 
time when the West Saxon fortunes were in 
the ascendant, but this is mere conjecture. 
It has been identified by some with the Bean- 
dune of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, where the 
Wessex King Cynegils and his son, Cwichelm, 
defeated the Welsh in 614. Traditionally, it 
was to Bampton that St. Frideswide repaired 
when, warned by the angel of the wicked King 
Algar’s nefarious intentions, she went by boat 
with her maidens to Bentone and there found 
refuge in a swineherd’s hut in the woods. The 
chronicle which gives this version of the 
legend relates that the party reached Benton 
“in less than an hour,”’ which for 20 miles of 
upstream rowing must excel the finest Oxford 
records; but the boat, we are told, had in it a 
youth “with a shining angelic face.” 

On the solid ground of Domesday we find 
Bampton a royal manor, yielding a yearly rent 
of no less than £80, and it had formerly been 
larger still. It already had a market, bringing 
in 50s. a year. The corn rent was £15; there 
were four mills, and the fisheries were worth 
20s. Appurtenant to the manor there were salt 
pans at Droitwich, as there were also to the 
Oxfordshire manor of Great Rollright—a 
reminder of the importance of that com- 
modity in early days. There is mention of 
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7.—HAM COURT. THE WESTERN GATEHOUSE OF AYMER 
DE VALENCE’S CASTLE 


8.—EAST SIDE OF THE GATEHOUSE AT HAM COURT 


On the right an early 14th-century window in situ 


“ 
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woodland which Bundi, the forester, had held in the Confessor’s time. 
Both the name of the adjoining hamlet of Weald and the old suffix of 
Bampton “in the Bush” suggest that the surroundings were more 
wooded than they are to-day. Domesday also mentions the six hives 
belonging to the see of Exeter which Bishop Leofric gave to his 
cathedral in or before 1069. Of this other manor, which came to be called 
Bampton Deanery, there will be more to say next week, but in passing, 
the link with south-west England may be noted. As tangible evide:ce 
of the importance of the place at the time of the Domesday inqu:st 
there is the 11th-century work still remaining in the eastern arch ad 
lower walls of the church tower. Bampton possessed a stone church 
when most churches were still of timber. The fact that it was a ro.al 
manor, taken together with its position as head of the hundred (ur, 
rather, of two hundreds which were subsequently united) points to its 
having been a centre of local administration in much earlier tim:s, 
before the units of shire and hundred had been systematised, when the 
King’s food rent was collected from wide areas each dependent on a 
royal estate. 

If the antiquity of Bampton has been emphasised, it is because 
references to the town in medizval times are disappointingly few. But 
it seems to have prospered, to judge by the successive reconstructions of 
its church. There were three main periods of enlargement and re- 
building—in the twelfth century, about 1270, and again in the fifteenth 
century—which may have coincided with three periods of prosperity 
and expansion. Twice at least the even tenor of Bamptonian life was 
interrupted by cross-currents of English history. In 1387 took place 
the skirmish—for it was little more—between the lords appellant and 
Richard II’s favourite, Robert de Vere, Earl of Oxford, near Radcot 
Bridge. Abandoned by his supporters, de Vere rode off to the bridge, 
which he found broken down, but forcing his horse into the river made 
good his escape. Thirteen years later the men of Bampton, together 
with those of Wantage, Faringdon and Cirencester, rose in support of 
the abortive plot engineered by King Richard’s friends to dethrone 
Henry IV, but the rising was easily quelled. 

Meanwhile, Bampton had acquired a castle, remains of which still 
exist in the house now known as Ham Court. It was built by Aymer 
de Valence, Earl of Pembroke, whose father, William de Valence, 
Henry III’s half-brother, had received a grant of the larger moiety of 
the manor of Bampton in 1249, A licence to fortify his house at Bampton 
was issued to Aymer in 1315. He had been Edward I’s commander in 
the campaign against Robert Bruce, but when Edward II deprived 
him of the guardianship of Scotland, he threw in his lot with the 


“Ordainers,”’ who were determined to get rid of Gaveston, the King’s 


favourite. The murder of Gaveston, however, brought him over to the 
King’s side. Aymer had pledged his word to spare Gaveston’s life and 
could only regard the kidnapping and murder of his prisoner as a per- 
sonal affront in which his honour was involved. His subsequent actions 
were influenced less by devotion to the King, whom he probably 
despised, than by his resentment towards Lancaster and the Earls who 
had flouted him. It was at this stage in his career that he obtained the 
licence to crenellate, in the year after Bannockburn, where he had 
shared in the defeat that wiped out all Edward I’s Scottish con- 
quests. Aymer’s participation in the Scottish campaigns had a personal 
aspect, for John Comyn, who was slain by Bruce at the altar, was his 
brother-in-law. The later succession of Bampton passed by way of 
the daughter of Joan de Valence and the Red Comyn. 

Ham Court lies west of the Highmoor Brook, which divides 
Bampton from Weald. When Anthony Wood, the Oxford antiquary, 
visited it in 1664, a good deal more of the structure existed than «t 
present. Having stayed the night with one of the Bampton vicars, 
“the next morning very early I went to the castle neare the chur: 
there, and took the ruins thereof.” His sketch, elementary as it 
shows*that the whole of the west curtain wall was then standing; t 
gatehouse appears centrally, and there are flanking towers at the angle ; 
walls and towers being battlemented and liberally provided wi 
cross-slits. Wood describes the building as quadrangular and havii g 
been moated, with round towers at each corner, and ‘“‘a larg and hi 
gatehouse tower-like on the west and east sides (some say on eve: 
side).’’ It is not known when the castle (all but the existing fragment 
was pulled down. No doubt it was used as a quarry, and it may hav: 
provided material for the erection of Weald Manor, an early 18th-centur ’ 
house on the other side of the road, which will be illustrated in a sul 
sequent article. What now remains is the western gatehouse converte 
into a dwelling (Figs. 7 and 8), a stretch of the curtain wall runnin ; 
south from it and portions of the adjoining rooms on the north side. | 
the middle of last century a hideous Victorian addition was built « 
to the south side of the gatehouse behind the curtain wall. 

The flat, moated site made possible a regular quadrangular plan 
the normal castle plan in the fourteenth century, when fortified houses 
rather than true castles were being built by the nobility. Maxstoke 
and Bodiam, both later than Bampton, are the best preserved e>- 
amples of a type which Mr. Hugh Braun derives from Beaumaris and 
suggests may first have been introduced in its modified form without 
the secondary curtain wall by Nicholas de la Beche in his three castles of 
Aldworth, Beaumyss and Watlington. The two former were in Berkshire, 
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the third in Oxfordshire. Bampton, however, 
antedates these three by nearly quarter of a 
century. As all the surviving work accords 
with the date of licence for crenellation and as 
the building from Wood’s description and 
sketch was both uniform and_ regularly 
planned, the inference is that the castle was 
erected and completed within a comparatively 
short time. 

[he curtain‘wall south of the gatehouse has 
been stripped of ivy since our photograph was 
taken, and now again reveals the two tall 
cillcts or cross-slits shown in the engraving 
published in Turner’s Domestic Architecture of 
the \liddle Ages. There is a third cross-slit in 
the remaining merlon of the battlements. 
Impressive as these features are, the gate- 
hou-e itself does not give the suggestion of 
hav ng been designed for great strength. It is 
now covered by a gabled roof, but the but- 
tres.cs on the west side are well preserved 
(Fig 7) and, within, an octopartite vault of two 
bay- with central bosses of carved toliage 
rem ins in the upper rooms formed out of the 
pass ge-way (Fig. 9). The photograph also 
shovs the inner and outer arches of the 
entr nce gates. The eastern side of the gate- 
house is seen in Fig. 8, its arch now blocked 
and the filling pierced by windows. At the 
-east corner a stone newel lighted by tall, 
narrow lancets gives access to the floor above 
now consisting of attics. Fig. 10 shows the 
lower portion of the northern jamb of the eas- 
tern arch of the gateway and beside it a con- 
temporary doorway. The adjoining building 
to the north, which is now under the same roof 
as the gatehouse itself, contains a two-light 
window with transom and quatrefoil head, 
lighting the first-floor room, in which the 
hooded fireplace (Fig. 11) is preserved. Fine 
freestone is used for all the important features, 
and the excellence of the work suggests that 
Aymer de Valence was able to employ one of 
the leading master masons of the time. 

There is no evidence that the castle was 
ever the scene of important events, although 
in 1321, in the year before his defeat and exe- 
cution, Thomas, Earl of Lancaster, is said to 
have appeared at the head of a private army 
at Bampton. On Aymer’s death in 1324, 
manor and castle passed to his niece, Eliza- 
beth, by whose marriage they came to 
Richard Talbot, ancestor of the Earls of 
Shrewsbury. A worn effigy of a knight in the 





1)—STONEWORK WITHIN THE GATEHOUSE 
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9.—THE RIBBED VAULT OF THE 


chapel on the east side of the north transept 
in Bampton church may commemorate a 
14th-century Talbot. The Earls of Shrews- 
bury continued to hold the castle and a moiety 
of the manor up to last century, when the 
property was bought by Jesus College, Oxford. 
When the fitting up of the gatehouse as a 
dwelling took place is uncertain, but both on 
the upper and lower floors within it are fire- 
places of late Tudor character. Wood’s 
sketch, however, shows that the gatehouse, 
“where is a ruined entrance,’’ was battle- 
mented and that there was ‘‘an old gothick 
window over it.”’ It isclear that the entry had 
not then been filled in. But adjoining it to 
the north he depicts ‘‘a little cabbin built on 
ye wall of a late standing.’’ Presumably, 
therefore, the “cabin’’ was _ afterwards 
expanded into a farmhouse by taking in the 
entry and building out in front of the curtain 
wall on the north side of the gatehouse. The 
fireplaces may have been brought from else- 





11.—14th-CENTURY HOODED FIREPLACE 

















GATEHOUSE IN WHAT IS NOW A BEDROOM 


where. That the castle was at any rate still 
partly occupied in Queen Elizabeth’s reign is 
shown by an entry in the register of St. 
Thomas's parish, Oxford, recording the burial 
of John Saunders “of the castle of Bampton”’ 
(February 19, 1601). 

Beyond the castle area northwards there 
is a further moated expanse, which is thought 
to have been laid out as a tilt-yard. The 
tournament was at the height of its popu- 
larity at the time when the Castle was built 
and Aymer de Valence was one of the star 
performers of the age. Solemn jousts are 
recorded to have taken place at Witney in 
1321, when Aymer’s opponent was Humphrey 
Bohun, Earl of Hereford. Traditionally, he 
lost his life in a tournament in Paris held to 
celebrate his marriage to Mary of Chatillon, 
who years afterwards was to be the foundress 
of Pembroke College, Cambridge. Both 
marriage and tournament, however, took 
place three years before his death. When that 
occurred the Earl was at the height 
of his fortunes, having profited by 
Lancaster’s death in receiving 
grants of his Northamptonshire 
estates. He lies buried under the 
exquisite canopied tomb on the 
north side of the high altar in 
Westminster Abbey. 

At the north-west corner of 
the moated tilt-yard there is an 
ancient well, once celebrated 
locally for its healing properties. 
To the “Lady Well,” as it is 
called, mothers brought their ail- 
ing children to be dipped, and this 
practice is stated by Dr. Giles, the 
Bampton historian, to have con- 
tinued well into the eighteenth 
century. To the Bampton morris 
dancers and also to the Christmas 
mummers Giles alludes, but in 
rather deprecating terms, and fears 
that these remnants of the ancient 
pastimes are doomed to disappear. 
More fortunate, however, than 
many English towns and villages, 
Bampton still has its morris men, 
who are seen in the photograph 
taken this Whitsuntide (Fig. 2) 
still very much alive and leaping. 


(To be concluded) 
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SEEN ON THE FELLS - 


1946 


By DELMAR BANNER 


(With Illustrations from Paintings by the Author) 


OU never know what you will see or hear 
, on the Fells or in the Dales. Perhaps, 
also, the unexpected either seems more 
anomalous, or else more significant, because the 
Fells have so strong, separate and uncom- 
promising a character of their own. The 
incongruous, if false and artificial, is intolerable; 
if calamitous—like the crash of an aeroplane— 
it takes on a double grimness. Man or woman, 
or any memorial or work of man, alone on the 
mountains, becomes central and typical; and 
paradoxically great in proportion to man’s 
physical littleness. Sheep were seen by Words- 
worth looming out of mist “like Greenland 
bears.”’ 
In the valleys, and especially at the dale 
heads, a home is the meeting-place of the snug 
and the sublime; and a conjuncture from the 


CRINKLE CRAGS 


outside world may, for a time, make it seem 
different from what it had ever seemed, only to 
subside again, stronger than before, into its own 
life. On a Sunday evening in September, 1929, 
we sat on the bench in the little hall of the Old 
Dun Bull Inn in Mardale, Westmorland. Some- 
one turned on the radio and we heard the 
service from St. Martin-in-the-Fields, London. 
The voice of the priest conducting the service; 
the singing of the London congregation; and 
the distant hooting and rabbling of the 
traffic in St. Martin’s Lane would be drowned 
intermittently by the voices and the glasses 
when the door of the bar-parlour opened and 
Mr. Daffurn passed with the beer. An oldish 
woman, in black, moved with a candle up and 
down the stairs that led to the dark passages, 
talking in a low voice to herself. The sheep 
bleated outside in the rain. The overruling 
unison of separated worlds I have seldom felt 
more strangely. 

An inn can more often provide incon- 
gruities less searching, like the apparition which 
heralded an autumn day for me at Thirlspot, 
in Cumberland. I was wakened at the King’s 
Head about 5 o’clock by tramping noises, 
looked out of the window into the mist and 


beheld an elephant. A travelling circus duly 
unrolled itself. We were offered the imagination 
of another variation on the pleasures of Nature 
at Penrith, in the same county, where we were 
told that ‘“‘his lordship”’ (by which I think was 
meant the late Lord Lonsdale) had a key which 
let him into the Beacon (the stone tower on 
top of the hill of the same name), and that from 
the top of that, whereas we saw only the 
mountains of three counties, he could actually 
see the chimney of the hat-factory at Carlisle. 
With other privileges, my wife and I once 
sat on the warm and heather-covered hillock 
(called Seat) on the south side of Devoke-water 
on an August afternoon. The great Fells stood, 
blue and purple, gold and green, like Persian 
glaze, yet living and majestic in the sunlight— 
Pillar, Kirkfell, Gable, the Screes, Scafell, 


AND BOWFELL FROM WETHERLAM 


Bow Fell, Crinkle Crags, Harter, the Coniston 
Fells. Short of the fell-tops, can any place give 
a sight so splendid as can Birker Moor and the 
slopes about Devoke? Presently there appeared 
on the white track leading to the tarn a cheer- 
ful, trotting little animal. Suddenly he saw the 
water and stopped with the unmistakable and 
lively surprise-of a pig. He was pink, fat, happy 
and very young. In a moment he whisked his 
tail, kicked his hind-trotters into the air 
and scampered to the water’s edge grunting. 
It was all like a Handel gigue. He popped into 
the pool with a plump splash, swam about gaily 
and vigorously, scrambled back onto the shingle, 
shook himself dry in a shower of spray, each 
drop a prism for the sun, and trotted off again 
on his search for truffles and life. The more 
serious sheep, responsible ewes with their large, 
stout, brown “‘poozies”’ (or “‘hoggs”’ as they 
call these young sheep), looked in astonishment. 

On another day I saw a very still, and 
oddly black, shepherd on Slight Side—who 
suddenly spread his wings and flew away. 

The Georgian landscape-gardeners de- 
signed ‘‘surprises’’ : and the question naturally 
arose, ““Pray, what do you call the surprise 
when we come out of the shrubbery the second 


time?’’ The wild Fells—a very image of } »r- 
manence—bring forth from their treasure thi gs 
new and old every day. We once hurried b: ck 
from Pillar, seeing rain racing towards us 0 e 
Burnmoor as we ran down Mosedale. Of cou 
the rain won. But after our soaking the 
emerged again, and as we came out beyond 
wall of Kirkfell, we looked up the Styhead; ; 
there, an arched bridge from Gable to Scat 
was a rainbow of radiant splendour. The m 
brilliant we (or any of the eight persons prese 
ever saw appeared in September, 1940, oy 
arching High Arnside as we looked eastw: 
from the Bield Meader, the meadow below ¢ ; 
home. 

It is, in fact, the incessant and unfores. e 
able changes that make continuous outd 
painting (for me at least) hopeless, for on 

; most monotonous day t 
relations of tone a 
colour, the centre 
gravity of the desi 
alter without pause. 17 
vaster the view ti 
wider the bounds of po:s- 
ibility. 

From Scafell one 
may see many weathers 
at once: rain pouring 
into Borrowdale, sun 
streaming up the Esk 
from the yellow sands, 
the clouds ‘“‘that march 
and countermarch among 
the hills.” The great 
sight is ‘“‘the mountains 
of Wasdale in tumult” 
as Dorothy Wordsworth 
called them in the letter 
in which she recorded her 
climb in October, 1818. 
Hardly less lovely after 
the hay is in is what she 
calls “‘the delicious green 
of Eskdale.” 

Scafell, like Pillar 
and Gable and Zeus, is a 
‘““cloud - compeller.’ 
I have gone up many 
times by Eel Tarn and 
Stoney Tarn from t! 
Woolpack, or by _ the 
Wha House sheeptrack, 
or from Taw House, a: 
the cloud has come do\ 
and the drawing not do:ie 
as hoped for. Yet othe 
glories have appeared, a: ( 
not least those that t 
clouds have caused 
take on a new aspec 
Pillar from Great How 

the Black Apron; Hardknott and Coniston Fe 
from the same spot, with tier beyond tier 
heather and peat, with gold and russet a 
tawny grass below, and the last light on t 
summits; the great grey-blue amphitheatre 
the head of Eskdale; or, so often sunlit 

itself, Muncaster, Ravenglass, and the sea. 

We went up on April 23, 1943, with « 
two boys, then aged seven and eight respective 
We came on the wreckage of the Polish aircr: 
which had crashed there in the previous Ju 
(There are’ far too many of such catastrophi 
on the Fells. I came on one in August, 1944 
few hours after it had occurred.) Between Ho 
Crag and the top we gazed down the precipic 
to the white thread of the stream far belo 
The children held our hands. 

Suddenly we saw on a “ bink”’ quite neat 
perhaps a hundred feet under our crag—a fe 
curled up like a cat and as yellow asa cat. I ¢ 
saw us, too, and slunk round a buttress with bis 
tail as straight as a poker. There was a & 
with two early lambs already on the ridge abov ° 
scenting danger. The boys barked louc: 
country-bred voices can mimic animals to gov. 
purpose. 

The clouds were rolling over the crest but 
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we took the children onto thetop, thus 
“fostered alike by beauty and by 
fear.’ As we came down again we 
emerged from under the blanket of 
the dark and sat down to look at the 
sunshine spread bright over the screes 
and shimmering in the waters of 
Burnmoor Tarn and of the sea. 

My wife was once on Gable in 
rolling cloud. Suddenly the sun 
blaz_-d out at her feet, as if the earth, 
or 2. least the mountain, had tilted 
bac It was the sun’s shining reflex 
in \ astwater. 

‘ven more wonderful is the 
ste; ing out above cloud into a sunlit 
eth: , where mountain summits stand 
like islands on a sea of mist. It is 
an xperience which can virtually 
nev ~ be foreseen and, once seen, can 
nev be forgotten. Wordsworth, 
in he Fourteenth Book of The 
Pre| de, describes his stepping out 
thus nto moonlight on Snowdon. 

vet among Fells even the ex- 
pect d is for ever new. We may have 
gon. up a loved summit many times 
and know the moment when the 
gree prospect on the other side will 
sudc only lift. Expectation is at its 
heig t, yet the reality always sur- 
pass 5 it and in its aspect is never 
the ame. 

some there are who suffer from 
wh Humpty Dumpty called 
“jm enetrability.’”” We once piloted 
aSc ts minister on his first ascent of 
the ell behind his manse. The whole 
glor of crag and precipice, glens 
radi ting, the Atlantic all around, 
and sister-islands visible for many leagues, 
bursc upon us. ‘‘ Aye aye,” said he, ‘‘it’s a fine 
worid. I think we’d better go down now.”’ We 


AFTER ST. ANDREWS 


remember, was the comment of a Scottish 

professional at a championship in the 
‘nineties when the Triumvirate had begun to set 
such a pace as had never been seen before. What 
would the ghost of that professional have said 
had he been at St. Andrews on the second day 
of the Championship? The pace had been hot 
enough on the first when Locke had his 69, 
Cotton 70, and there was a cluster of 71’s; but 
it was still more terrific on Thursday. There 
was Rees’s incredible 67 to hoist him right up 
into the lead, only to be dethroned by Snead 
with a 70 and equalled by Bulla with 71. And 
as a final excitement the very last man in the 
field, Henry Cotton, playing with the calm of a 
frozen image, did his second 70 and in turn 
dethroned Snead. 

Such collective golf had never been seen 
on the Old Course before. Bobby Jones’s total 
of 285, on a.course perceptibly less tough than 
that of to-day (I should say it is perhaps a stroke 
and a half a round harder now) was in grave 
danger. Even I, who am a lover of the past and 
of past champions, had to admit that golf was 
getting better and better. 

+ * 


| I’S galloping all the way now.” That, I 


Then came Friday, and the position had to 
be reconsidered. The weather was more diffi- 
cult, beyond doubt; there was a good fresh wind 
blowing from the left going out and, conversely, 
from the right coming home; yet it was no more 
than a normal St. Andrews day and it was not 
merely the wind that sent the scores up. I 
Suppose the strain of those first two days had 
been too great and there had to come a break- 
ing point on the last. 

At any rate, whatever the cause, a panic 
set 'n, and the putting at the last hole or two 
alone, if narrated at length, would fill this paper. 
Locke missed a short one at the 17th and took 
thr-e putts at the 18th. Cotton had a four to tie 
wit: him, and he, too, took three putts “‘from 
nowhere.” Bulla came next and his finish 
was really so tragical and so full of cruel interest 
as {> demand a new paragraph. 
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THUNDER OVER 


added, ‘‘ Isn’t the 
She looked at us and 


told our landlady and 
minister rather dull?’ 
replied, ‘‘He’s a’ that.” 


He hit an enormous drive at the 17th, and 
needed only some lofted iron (a No. 6, I dare 
say) for his second. In the first round he had 
gone over the green into the road and taken a 
seven. In the next two, undeterred by this 
disaster, he had gone for the green boldly again 
and got his four each time. Now, wanting a five 
and a four to beat Locke by two, he sensibly 
played safe, short, and to the right. It was 
eminently sensible, but alas ! the moral does not 
work out, and if he had been rash he would 
probably have done much better. As it was, he 
played a little pitch, the futility of which cannot 
be described, and then took three putts; he took 
three more putts at the last. I know that it is 
easy for spectators to talk, but this really was, 
for so fine a player, the most appalling finish I 
ever saw, at once lamentable and absurd. 

* * * 


Snead himself was a bit shaky on the way 
out, but this was no more than the normal 
shakiness of that horrible fourth round. Once 
he had had his six (with two bunkers and a whin 
bush) at the fifth and relieved his feelings by 
throwing his club at a post, he settled grimly 
down, and his 35 home was, in the circumstances, 
a very great effort indeed. He was being kept 
informed all the while by one special scout of 
what the others had done, and when he had four 
holes left to play he knew that, humanly speak- 
ing, he could not lose. 

There is no doubt at all that he played the 
best and most consistent golf of the tournament, 
and he certainly did his 290 without any great 
help from Providence in the matter of long putts. 
He putted well and soundly, but the long ones 
did not drop for him, and he never struck an 
“‘inspired’’ mood on the green. His driving all 
through was tremendous in length, and the num- 
ber of wooden club shots he played through the 
green probably did not amount to half a dozen. 
No more gracefui, and at the same time no more 
perfectly copy-book, swinger of the club can well 
be imagined. He is one of the great golfers. 

Cotton had played such superlative golf on 
the first two days and was so palpably captain 
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SCAFELL 


The Fells are for those with eyes to see and 
hearts to feel. For such, age cannot wither 
them, nor custom stale their infinite variety. 


A Golf Commentary by 
BERNARD DARWIN 


of his soul, playing exactly to plan, that I con- 
fidently expected him to win, as did many 
others; we were proportionately disappointed. 
He never recovered from the depressing start in 
the third round of five fives in the first six holes. 
He went on trying calmly and resolutely, but he 
had lost his victorious mood, and in particular 
he had lost his touch on the greens. He had been 
holing so many nasty ones; now they would not 
goin, nor did some of the easy ones. Up to the 
green he seems to me almost beyond question the 
most accomplished of all golfers, but “‘it’s ave 
the putting.” He can and often does putt well, 
but he seldom looks happy on the green, and so 
makes his supporters feel unhappy. Putting is 
his heel of Achilles, and I suppose it always 
will be. 

All St. Andrews wanted Rees to win, for his 
gay and gallant carriage has made him a local 
idol. He had a great chance, but in such com- 
pany no one can retrieve a seven at the first hole. 
If he played at St. Andrews every day for the 
rest of his life he \ ould probably never take 
seven to that hole again; he might go into the 
burn, but he would never take four more to hole 
out. That is one of the little ironies of golf. I 
hope and think he will be champion yet, but a 
year is a long time, there is only one champion- 
ship each year, and chances do not always recur. 


* * * 


Finally, I make my most respectful com- 
pliments to Colonel Lindsay and to all who 
devised and carried out the plan for controlling 
the crowd by keeping them to the side-lines. It 
worked quite admirably and without a hitch. The 
crossings were in the right places and perfectly 
well managed. Personally I have not for a long 
time seen what I wanted to see so well and with 
such little discomfort, and I really do not think 
that any fair critic could say otherwise. The 
plan might not work, or at any rate not without 
modification, on another course; but to the 
geographical idiosyncracies of St. Andrews it is 
precisely suited. I did not think I should like 
being a grandstand spectator, but I did. 


ie 
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PROGRESS AT GOODINGS =< 3» antsony HurRD 


IKE all other farms with dairy herds, 
Goodings, the Country LiFE farm in 
Berkshire, will have to rely next winter 
more than ever before on its own resources for 
feeding the cows. The announcement of the cut 
in feed-stuff rations affecting cows, as well as pigs 
and poultry, came too late in the season to give 
us time to plan a much bigger acreage of high- 
quality fodder crops. It is high-quality stuff 
that we all need in these days for producing milk, 
especially if we are trying to raise the herd 
average. 

Hay will still be our mainstay next winter. 
Unfortunately a miserable June delayed our 
haymaking at Goodings, and the herbage cut 
from the leys had to be left in the swathe for a 
full fortnight before the weather mended and 
allowed us to get on with the job. The apparent 
damage to the early-cut hay was slight, but pro- 
longed exposure, with the aftermath clover 
beginning to push through the swathe, certainly 
has not improved the feeding value of the hay. 

In seasons like this silage-making or grass- 
drying, taking the material at the really young 
stage when it is at its prime in protein content 
and digestibility, offers the best insurance for the 
cows’ winter feed. Both these methods of con- 
serving young grass are laborious, and grass- 
drying needs expensive equipment beyond the 
reach of most farmers. Then there is always the 
thought that, however illa particular season may 
behave, the farmer in the South of England can 
make reasonably good hay in three seasons out 
of four. But we need to be quite clear in our 
minds that silage or dried grass made from 
young herbage ‘is a much higher quality product 
than hay, made with the assistance of the sun 
and wind. 

At Goodings we made some useful silage in 
May, and this material is behaving properly in 
the silo, so we should get some high-quality 
feeding. Here I should mention that the photo- 
graph on this page showing the Hosier-Wilmot 
loader at work was taken when we were cutting 
hay in June. We had finished our early bout of 
silage-making by then, but I wanted a photo- 
graph to show the rig-up of this loader hitched 
behind the mowing-machine and delivering the 
cut herbage on to a trailer ready for transport to 
the silo which adjoins the cow-house. The 
mechanisation of silage-making in this way cuts 
out most of the heavy labour which deters many 
farmers from making silage, although they know 
that they should be undertaking this for the sake 
of winter milk yields. 

The farm manager and I have been discuss- 
ing the possibility in the future of taking all our 
grass in the form of silage instead of hay. Here 
again I am referring to young grass with its high 
protein content. We should need also a supply 
-of oat straw to give the bulk that the cows want, 
but this would not be difficult to provide. The 
white winter oat, S.147, developed at Aberyst- 
wyth, does consistently well at Goodings; the 
grain is of good quality and so is the straw for 
feeding purposes. The advantages of turning 
over entirely to silage-making would be that we 
should get more feed of high protein value; we 
should be less dependent on weather conditions 
in June and July; we should need less storage 
space for the winter fodder and, through earlier 
cutting, we should be able to turn the cows out 
earlier in the aftermath grass. 

A carefully planned rotation ot green crops 
would be necessary to provide good material for 
silage-making during the season. We could start 
off by cutting a new ley, then a permanent pas- 
ture, followed by vetches and oats, then rape and 
rye-grass, then aftermath grass, finishing up 
with marrow-stem kale and sugar-beet tops, 
both of which make useful silage. 

Quick growth and early cutting are the 
essential matters. On our land, which is not 
inherently rich, we need to give liberal dressings 
of phosphates and nitrogen, applying basic slag 
in the early winter to the fields which are to be 
grazed in spring and cut for silage in the late 
summer, and super-phosphate, applied early in 
the New Year, to feed young leys that are to be 
cut early for silage. A dressing of nitrogenous 
fertilisers is wanted, too. Experimental work 





THE HOSIER-WILMOT LOADER AT WORK AT GOODINGS DURING 


JUNE HAY- 


CUTTING, HITCHED BEHIND THE MOWING-MACHINE AND DELIVERING THE 
CUT HERBAGE ON TO A TRAILER 


here and in the U.S.A. has shown that nitrogen 
given no more than two or three weeks before 
cutting the grass increases substantially the pro- 
tein content. We mean to make a trial of this 
at Goodings. Nitrogenous fertilisers are easy to 
get and high-protein feed is precious. If by 
using the one we can get more of the other, it 
will be worth while doing. Marrow-stem kale is, 
of course, a greedy feeder, and will take up to 
6 cwt. of nitrogen to the acre and give a good 
return. 

Apart from winter feeding problems, there 
is little that the farmer can do to help himself by 
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worrying about his cropping at this stage of the 
season. The winter wheat at Goodings looks 
quite well. It is a fortnight behind the calendar 
and the spring-sown barley also suffered from the 
cold winds and lack of sun in June. The crops 
are healthy enough, but the weather has kept 
them back. Marrow-stem kale and peas, both 
for the dairy cows, look well enough. The 
potatoes, although they, too, had a slow start, 
are going on well, and Goodings should be able 
to make quite a useful contribution to the house- 
wife’s supply of one of the few foods that remains 
off the ration. , 


THE PACKARD EIGHT 


By J. EASON GIBSON 


the latest 8-cylinder Packard, and, although 

this car is not at the moment available on 
the British market, I feel that a short description 
will be of interest as an example of what the 
large American factories are offering. The car 
was not submitted for test through the dis- 
tributors, but was provided through the kind- 
ness of a friend in the American Embassy. 
It was not possible for me to carry out an 
extended test, but I covered a sufficient mileage 
to enable me to form a settled opinion of 
the car. 

The engine is an 8 cylinder of 34 h.p., and 
develops the high figure of 125 b.h.p. at the 
low engine speed of 3,600 r.p.m. One or two 
features of interest are included in the specifi- 
cation, notably: the clutch is centrifugally 
assisted, the front suspension is independent, 
and an_ electrically-operated overdrive is 
optional at a small extra charge. The overdrive 
reduces engine-speed by 28 per cent. for the 
same road speed, and should have a noticeable 
effect on economy and engine-life. Although 
the current transatlantic fashion of massive 
horizontal radiator grilles and bumpers has been 
followed, there is not the usual excessive use of 
chromium plate. The external appearance of 
the car does not give the impression of great 
size, but on opening the doors it is at once 
obvious that the roominess and comfort are well 
above the average. The car is in fact easily 
capable of carrying six adults without crowding; 
room in the front is increased by the provision 


I RECENTLY had the opportunity of trying 


of finger-tip control for the gear lever, which is 
mounted on the steering column immediately 
below the steering wheel. 

All four doors are hinged from their forwar« 
edges, which seems a more sensible method thar 
that usually in force. It is obviously safe 
should a door inadvertently fly open, and i 
also obviates the embarrassment sometimes fel 
by lady motorists attempting to get out grace 
fully. The doors incorporate a light sprin 
which swings the door shut from the full ope: 
position; an excellent point this. The standar 
of finish is high, although the less obvious part 
do not receive the same care and attention a 
the surface finish. 

I will not quote speed and acceleratio 
figures, as it was not possible in the time t 
obtain timed figures, and the speedometer 
this car suffered from a common complaint o1 
American cars—over-optimism. The perform 
ance; however, is what one would expect fron 
a car with 125 h.p., and the acceleration whe! 
using the gearbox is vivid. Under norma 
driving conditions it is possible to ignore th: 
gear-lever, and do everything on top gear. 
fair cross-section of opinion among the drive1 
in the Embassy service station put the petro: 
consumption at 14 m.p.g., which seems a goox 
figure for a car of this size and power. On 
cannot help but be impressed with the smooth- 
ness and comfort obtainable in a good American 
car. 

To avoid wastage of stamps, I wish to 
make it clear that it is not known by the dis- 
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tributors when the car will be available on the _ 


British market. 
x oe * 

Ihe old-fashioned attitude of the police 
towards motorists is, generally speaking, a thing 
of the past. This is evidenced by the wide- 
spread use of courtesy patrols, to advise and 
assist rather than to prosecute, and by the 
official acceptance of the belief that speed qua 
spel is not dangerous. I recently spent an 
interesting day at the Metropolitan Police 
Driving School at Hendon, and on the road 
with a batch of students in the last week of 
thei: course. The standard of both theoretical 
and »ractical instruction is certainly higher than 
any | have personally come across. Instead of 
usin. a small suburban circuit for driving 
insti ction, long runs are done, giving varied 
con tions and the opportunity of driving at 
reas aably high speeds. I was impressed with 


the ay in which the students are taught to be 
exp: < drivers, and not just passed out as good 
-eno: h. They are taught all the finer points of 
driv g, such as : changing down before a corner; 
ifpe sing another car doing so as fast as possible ; 
on ¢ ‘ners orsS-bends on which it was possible 
to g ° a clear view, making intelligent use of 


ad to place the car well for the corner, or 
corn °s. After twelve months, or 25,000 miles, 


its can return for the advanced course in 


stud 

} whic high-speed cars are employed for training, 
cars of the calibre of Lagonda, Alvis, Rail- 
ton. if only the stan- 


dard of driving among 
ally ad users was as 
high s I found among 
the ; olice, one would 
have fewer “ phenom- 


ago, | came across an 
exaliple of the way in 


which the police can, 
and ‘lo, give their help 
to road-users. The 
chiliren at the local 


schools are given lec- 
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bicycles are examined by the police and any 
fault, such as defective brakes or tyres, is noti- 
fied to the child’s parents. A check is kept to 
see that these recommendations are acted upon. 
An unintentional advantage of this friendly 
co-operation is that the children have lost their 
slight instinctive fear of the policeman, and 
regard him as a friend and helper. If this 
attitude was more apparent between all types 
of road users the accident figures would, I think, 
cease to make such horrible reading. 


* * * 


On meeting a friend just back from the 
Forces the other day I was reminded during 
our talk of the many interesting developments 
one came across on vehicles, which one day will 
be featured on all modern cars. Some of these 
have, I understand, reached the drawing board 
in the U.S.A. for use on private cars. One in 
particular which impressed me very much when 
first it was encountered, is the fully automatic 
hydraulically operated transmission system 
employed on certain armoured vehicles. In this 
system there is neither gear lever nor clutch, 
but only a simple drive control with two posi- 
tions : neutral and drive. The engine is warmed 
up in neutral, and then at a tick-over the lever 
is moved to drive. All that is now required is 
to open the throttle and the car moves off; to 
change-up the accelerator is momentarily 


released, and to carry out a downward change 
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the accelerator is depressed fully. If, on starting, 
tke accelerator is fully depressed, the engine 
will remain at maximum speed and all changes 
are automatic until maximum speed is reached 
on top gear. When pulling up in traffic there is 
no clutch or gear lever to worry about; one 
merely brakes to a standstill and on restarting 
bottom gear is again automatically selected and 
engaged. There is a certain amount of mental 
discomfort until one becomes accustomed 
to doing nothing with the left foot. This 
system should abolish one of the terrors of 
motoring — gear-changing. Certainly, after 
driving a vehicle with this form of transmission, 
the ordinary gear-box appears to be an 
anachronism. 
* * * 

The new Kendal 6-h.p. car is not going to 
be alone in the ultra-small car field. Both 
Renault and Mathis have announced new cars. 
The Renault, of which only bare details are 
known at the moment, is said to be 4 h.p., to 
carry four passengers, and to be capable of 
60 m.p.h. This may well be so, but it is not 
likely that with only 4 h.p. available the acceler- 
ation and general performance will be sufficient 
to satisfy the average driver. The Mathis, 
although of slighter greater power than the 
Kendal, is only a three-wheeler, and is, I think, 
unlikely to prove popular on the conservative 
British market. Both these cars are said to rely 
to a large extent on light alloys in their 
construction ; certainly 
when, for purposes of 
economy, the power is 
so drastically reduced 
it is necessary to reduce 
the weight also. The 
bodywork on both cars 
is of true streamline 
form, based on wind- 
tunnel experiments. It 
is sometimes thought 
that streamlining is 
required only at high 
speeds, but this is not 
so. Comparative tests 
carried out before the 
war, with an ordinary 
saloon against an ex- 


tures at regular inter- ample of the aero- 
vals on road behaviour; dynamic F.1.A.T., 
not by strangers, but See proved that petrol 
by their own local re consumption at ord- 
policeman. At inter- inary speeds was 


vals, too, the children’s 


THE 8-CYLINDER PACKARD “CLIPPER.” Note the unusual width of the body 


greatly improved. 


GYPSY-SHIFTING -;} 8 touts oumaw 


LL country policemen have to do it. 
A tous not always an easy job, it can be 
verv amusing. It is usually the result of 
a message we receive that gypsies have arrived 
on the common, that they are very noisy, have 
started a huge bonfire, and appear to be dug-in 
forthe night. It usually means that we have to 
get busy right away. 

I once summonsed a gypsy for camping and 
lighting his bonfire on common land; I then had 
acup of tea with him. Not often do I summons 
gypsies for either of these offences, but this one, 
at first, was awkward and stubborn, refusing to 
move when I asked him. 

[ had visited him the previous day, and he 
had offered one of the hackneyed excuses as to 
why he couldn’t move—the wheel of his caravan 
was cracked. I looked all round the wheels but 
could find nothing wrong. I told him so, and 
then he said that his ‘“‘hoss had a gammy foot.” 
Here I was beaten, for I had no means of check- 
ing this. All the same, I was inclined to take it 
With a pinch of salt, for experience has taught 
me that most gypsies have their stock of tricks 
and dodges when policemen ask them to move. 

Well, when I called to see how the “ gammy 
foot’ was, next morning, I found the ‘‘old hoss”’ 
prarcing gaily round a meadow with a neigh- 
bouing farmer’s colt. The gypsy soon 
exp'ained this away : a night’s rest had “done 
it tle wuld o’ good, guv’nor.”’ But he still was 
disi clined to move, so in the end I told him he 
wold be summonsed. Five minutes later I was 
dri: king tea with him, for no sooner had I 


written his name and ‘‘idenible”’ number in my 


notebook than he changed completely—though 


I must admit a cup of tea was more than I 
expected. 

Gypsies, I find, do behave like that. Once 
they understand—and sometimes it is difficult 
to make them—that the policeman is boss of a 
situation and really means what he says, then 
they’ll forget their excuses, which they hope will 
enable them to remain a day or so longer 
wherever they happen to be camped. 

Their excuses are numerous, mostly varia- 
tions of the old and hackneyed ones: that the 
caravan is about to break down, that the horse 
is exhausted and cannot move another yard, or 
that the old grandmother—there usually is one 
—has suddenly been taken ill and must lie quiet 
for a while. A very plausible gypsy, I remem- 
ber, once started looking for a doctor’s “‘sustifi- 
cate.’’ But it pays to be tolerant and let them 
have their say, for once they are upset you may 
have to borrow a cart-horse or tractor to move 


their caravan back to the road. This is 
unpleasant. We usually try to avoid it. 
There are occasions when we have no 


authority to shift them, and most of them know 
it. It all depends on where they camp. If the 
common or heath is subject to Section 193 of the 
Law of Property Act, 1925, which forbids them 
to draw up their caravan or light bonfires, then 
we can order them to move; and if they refuse 
we have power to summons them. But if the 
land is not subject to this Act, and they happen 
to know it, then, instead of the gypsy resorting 


to tricks and dodges, it is the policeman who 
must do so. 

There is a knack in shifting gypsies if you 
know just what to say, but now and again we 
do meet with an awkward customer. This is 
when we resort to tricks. A favourite one of 
mine is to ask : 

“What about all this litter you’ve made?”’ 

Then, if they still prove awkward : 

“Tf.you don’t clear it up and move away by 
four o’clock, I’ll be along with a summons.”’ 

This, of course, is quite a fair trick, for most 
districts have by-laws forbidding litter. And, 
anyway, it is no joke arriving there next day to 
see the thousand-and-one chips and shavings 
they have scattered around while making 
clothes-pegs. 


Here is another trick, perhaps not quite so 
fair, and one that I use only as a last resort : 

‘Ever seen one of these ?’’ I ask them, pro- 
ducing the summons that happens to be in my 
pocket. 

Of course, I dare not serve it—on them. But 
it makes them blink, even when they know I 
have no power to summons them for camping. 
It is indeed surprising how most gypsies react to 
this. The very sight of that blue paper seems to 
throw a hoodoo on them. And they’ll be gone. 

My busiest time with gypsies, the odd- 
jobbing type, is during autumn, when they have 
finished hop-picking and are on the move again, 
camping a night here, a night there, during their 
trek through the countryside until they come 
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across a farmer willing to give them an occa- 
sional job and to allow them to settle on a corner 
of his ground for the rest of the winter. During 
this trek all kinds of fancy messages reach the 
village policeman wherever they happen to camp 
for the night. I once had an old lady telephone 
me to ask if I would sit up and watch her 
chickens all nightas the gypsies had arrived again 
and were camped at the back of her house. 

One autumn, a year or so ago, I had an extra- 
busy period. It was the indirect result of my 
summonsing that awkward gypsy who offered 
me a cup of tea in hope of mitigation. The 
common where he had camped was, of course, 
subject to the Law of Property Act. It was also 
the favourite spot for most gypsies passing 
through the village—until I summonsed this one. 
When the case went to Bench, the magistrates, 
after imposing a fine of ten shillings, suggested 
that a notice of warning be erected at this par- 
ticular spot. Now it is amazing how quickly 
news will travel round the gypsy world; most of 
those who arrived later that autumn knew that 
I had summonsed one of their kinsmen recently. 
And, though few of them can read, they all knew 
what the notice had to say. 

What did they do? Instead of passing 
straight through the village as I had hoped they 
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away. Unfortunately, this piece of ground was 
the only common-land in the village not subject 
to the provisions of the Law of Property Act. 
Worse still, it was in full view of several houses 
and quite near to them; which meant that no 
sooner had gypsies arrived and started their bon- 
fires than I was called out to move them. 

It was purely by luck that I got over this 
difficulty. After a whole procession had been 
and gone, the news must have well circulated 
that I had no power to summons them for camp- 
ing there. Then, late one afternoon, a gypsy and 
his family arrived. He was not one of the 
regulars. I am familiar with most that pass 
through, seeing them year after year, but this 
one was a complete stranger. On arriving at the 
caravan I found Grandma in charge of several 
children. She told me that her daughter and 
son-in-law had already gone down the village “to 
see for a noo spoke for the caravan.’’ I didn’t 
bother to look round it. 

Now it was while waiting for them to return 
that one of the children let loose three Khaki 
Campbell ducks, which apparently had been 
secreted in a box under the caravan. I said 
little—but thought more as the grandmother 
scolded this child, hurriedly collected the ducks 
and stawved them away again. 
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both spokeless. But I was in no hurry to shift 

‘them now. I was not even dismayed to find no 
peg-shavings around. After inspecting their 
“denible”’ cards, and having a chat about ‘‘l_ord 
Hee-Haw,”’ the “filthy columnists,’’ the “di ‘dle 
bugs,’’ and a few other topics then currei ¢, | 
decided to leave them until next morning. Ip 
any case it was nearing dusk and they ha: no 
lamps on the caravan. 

Well, the job turned out easier than I ‘iaq 
expected. I was not even obliged to search the 
recent daily crime-sheets in the hope of fin ing 
someone who had lost his Khaki Campbell dv ks, 
for that evening the sergeant from an adjoi ing 
section telephoned with a very interes ing 
report. 

“Are they Khaki Campbells ?”’ I asked ! ‘m. 


“Yes,” he told me, 
“Three of ’em.”’ 

I had no difficulty with those gypsies. (ne 
we ‘‘shifted”’ in a police car that same night, «nd 
the rest of the family were gone by eight : ext 


rather surpri ed. 





morning. 

Only three families have ever campec on 
this spot again, and two of those came du ing 
‘the month it took for the news to circulat« —] 
had arrested one of their kinsmen ! 


would, they found a fresh spot some half-mile 


Soon the daughter and son-in-law returned, 


CORRESPONDENCE 


IN BEDDGELERT 
FOREST 


IR,—The “‘high elevation experi- 
ment’’ in tree-planting near 
Beddgelert has for many years been 
one of the worst eyesores in Eryri ; 
its form and character can be seen in 
the photograph on page 22 of your 
issue of July 5, but this near view 
does not bring out the disfigurement 
caused by a vast isolated patch like a 
badly made chequer board set high up 
on the otherwise unbroken sweep of 
mountain. 

From the west it completely 
spoils the incomparable beauty of the 
Snowdon group for many miles. The 
harsh lines and violent disregard of 
the scale of its setting constantly 
distract the eye and, from scenic 
considerations, no worse site could 
have been chosen. May we not hope 
that it has now served its experimental 
purpose and can be removed? 
W. J. Hemp, Bod Cywarch, Criccieth, 
N. Wales. 


MOATS FOR LONDON 
SQUARES ? 


S1r,—Colonel Codrington and Mr. 
Fleetwood-Hesketh have severally and 
respectively commended hedges and 
railings as the proper boundaries to 
urban gardens, thereby sharply dis- 
agreeing. But is there not a third 
alternative free from the objec- 
tions to either of these, and which, 
though yet untried so far as I know, 
should have many advantages all its 
own? That is, a moat, which at first 
blush, I must own, may sound a merely 
silly suggestion. 

But conceive of a wide and 
shallow tile or concrete canal, no more 
than six inches deep when brimming 
full of water, and some eight to ten 
feet wide-—and imagine this waterway 
enclosing your Square garden on all 
four sides—a green picture within a 
blue and silver frame. It is just too 
wide to be jumped by any ordinary 
citizen, he could not walk across it 
without getting wet, vet even a toddl- 
ing baby could fall into it with no 
worse consequences than howls and 
an educative ducking. 

For the price of inhospitable view- 
obstructing railings you would get 
instead an effective barrier that was 
actually an added amenity. Elegant 
little clapper bridges would give entry 
to the garden at the desired points, 
having little (lockable) gates if 
necessary. So shallow a channel could 


be easily and frequently cleaned out— 
even emptied and scoured; indeed, a 
slight continuous flow would take very 
little water; and for reflections, 
whether of sky or trees or lights, the 
merest puddle is every whit as good as 
Loch Lomond.—CLouGH WILLIAMS- 
Etuis, Plas Brondanw, Llanfrothen, 
Merioneth, N. Wales. 


BIRDS IN PALESTINE: THE 
HOUSING PROBLEM 


Sir,—With reference to the letter 
“The Robin and the Wren” in your 
issue of May 17—if the robin and the 
wren at home take the prize as 
regards unusual nesting sites I think 
we can give it to the common house 
sparrow here in Palestine. It has been 
interesting to note the various places 
the sparrows have chosen to rear their 
families on this station, and one comes 
to the conclusion that they just 
“haven't a clue.” 

A favourite place is the top of the 
pipes leading from the stoves of the 
billets, and one can always distinguish 
a stove-pipe type as it becomes sooty- 
black in colour, looking like some new 
melanic variety of sparrow. 

Recently a sparrow short-sight- 
edly built its nest above the hot 
showers, and when the nest was raked 
down the eggs were found hard boiled. 
They nest freely in the offices on 
ledges just below the ventilators and so 
fast as the straw is raked down the 
sparrows carry it up again. They 


also frequently carry straw into the 
spinner casings and air intakes on the 
aircraft, in fact any sort of a depres- 
sion, hole or pipe, whether it be on 
a building, vehicle, or aircraft, seems 
to suit them. 


As regards the nesting habits of 
other birds, the territory per individual 
breeding pair appears much more 
limited than in Britain. The lack of 
water and hedgerows or suitable cover 
may account for it. This spring in a 
nearby wadi, containing a trickle of 
water and overgrown with thistles, 
I was amazed to find common and 
lesser whitethroats and_ graceful 
warblers nesting at intervals of a 
few yards, while on a patch of ground 
about 50 square yards, in front of 
sick quarters, a black-headed bunting, 
lesser whitethroat and rufous warb- 
ler built their nests at the same time. 
H. Paut MEEK, (F.Lt.), R.A.F. Station, 
Ramat David, M.F.F. 


THE CORRIE OF THE 
WILD CATS 


Si1r,—I enclose a photograph, taken 
during a recent visit to the Isle of 
Skye, of the ruined farmstead of Coire 
Chatachan, where, in 1773, Doctor 
Johnson and Boswell were entertained 
on two occasions by the tacksman, 
Mackinnon, during their amazing tour 
to the Hebrides. Of the old house only 
a few low walls remain, but the byre 
and stables are still in use, though, 
alas, now roofed with corrugated iron. 


COIRE CHATACHAN, WHERE DOCTOR JOHNSON STAYED 
IN SKYE 


See letter: 


The Corrie of the Wild Cats 


Wishing to follow as closely as : 


possible the route taken by the 
learned dominie, I followed the dis- 
used track, which branches off the 
Torran road, and crossed the Broad- 
ford River by the old ford, getting wet 
feet as I waded through the half- 
submerged expanse of bog-myrtle. 
I could have gone by the new crofters’ 
road, which leaves the main Portree 
highway just north of Broadford, but 
I preferred the old way, with Coire 
Chatachan, nestling in the shadow of 
Beinn na Calleach (‘‘The Hill of the 
Old Woman’’), always in full view. 


In the Gaelic Coire Chatachan 
means “‘ The Corrie of the Wild Cats,” 
but a one-time stalker friend of mine, 
who has lived practically all his life 
in Skye, tells me that the Felix catus 
species has practically disappeared 
from the island, although the learned 
Dr. MacCulloch lists them in the fauna 
appendix of his book, The Misty Isle 
of Skye. It would be interesting to 
know if any wild cats have been 
observed on the island recently, par- 
ticularly in view of their increasing 
numbers on the mainland, as_ the 
result of the war.—CyriL R. Rowson 
Liverpool, 11. 


SAGACITY OR SCENT : 


From Lorna, Countess Howe. 


Sir,—The letter written by | 
Dulverton which appeared in the i sue 
of Country LIFE of June 28 intere ted 
me greatly. He states that his La »ra- 
dor, or rather the Labrador belon 

to his son, is a granddaughte 
Banchory Chancellor. This «¢ 
parents were both descended 
Dual Ch. Banchory Bolo. 


As I am extremely careless 
keys—or money for that matt - 
Bolo really was a sort of nursema’ 
me. He once found my keys ina 
field; another time he retrieved 
a-crown which I had pulled out o 
pocket. In fact, he was consta 
finding odd things of mine. One 
he brought me a tea-cup which 
been left in the hayfield by the 
working there. His father, Scand 
Glynn, also brought me anythin; 
found interesting. In London one 
in Hyde Park Bolo brought me a } 
with 2s. in it, which, as I could 
find the owner, I expended on hb 
(big ones) and meat for him. 


The most curious thing I |! 
ever seen, and I think in this way the 
most remarkable thing of all, was « one 
by Field Trial Ch. Banchory Dor «ld, 
a grandson of my Bolo. I was in S-ot- 
land in March, 1935, and had “ Uacle 
Donald’’, as he was called, with me. 





Did tiey § 
hear, I wonder, that is was for camping there! 
f 
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One day, taking some young dogs out 
on the moor (not Donald), I lost a 
whistle of which I was very fond. 
I did not know within two hundred 
yards where I dropped it. That night 
heavy snow fell, and after that came 
alot of rain. A fortnight after I lost 
my whistle I was going back to 
England. I took the dogs out fer a 
run, and thought I would have a final 
jook for my whistle. I sent Don off 
to hunt, and to my amazement he 
fourd the whistle and brought it to 
me. I cannot explain how he did this; 
the e could not have been any scent, 
anc there was no leather or string, 
onl a thin chain. 

I wrote to The Field about this at 
the ‘ime and my letter duly appeared. 
[c not explain it, but I do know that 
all -abradors with Bolo blood have 
exc ptional brains; and yet he was so 


ver nearly condemned to death, 
bef re [had him, for stupidity! I hope 
thi may interest your readers.— 
Lo vA Hower, Hawkridge House, 


He. vitage, West Newbury, Berkshire. 


\DGERS IN THE NEW 
FOREST 


Sir —The delightful account of bad- 
yer: related in your paper a few weeks 
age recalls an unusual and interesting 


a 


A MASKED INITIATE 


See letter: 


experience I had some years ago in 
the New Forest. I was walking in one 
of the enclosures with my small Cairn 
terrier and a friend, when suddenly 
we came upon two large badgers 
sharpening their claws on a tree 
trunk, as cats do. They were quite 
unperturbed at seeing us and my dog, 
and just ambled off into the thick 
undergrowth and disappeared. I held 
my dog, for fear he would get clawed 
by them. This was in broad daylight, 
about 7 p.m. in May.—(Miss) C. M. 
\LEXANDER, 19, St. Thomas Street, 
Winchester, Hampshive. 

[We congratulate our correspon- 
dent on her interview with the 
baigers. Badgers often rear up 
against trees to scratch and rub their 
chests, but their claws are not, like 
those of the cat, retractable and their 
scratching is not quite the same thing 
: the claw sharpening of the cat.— 
{D.] 


COMMONS OF EXMOOR 


Sir,—When all efforts are being made 
by farmers to cultivate every possible 
picce of land to produce more food, it 
is -ather a shock to see the commons 
of =xmoor, which used to provide keep 
for such a large head of stock, now 
aparently deserted. 





In the Maluti Mountains 
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The commons of Exmoor consist 
mostly of the highest part of the 
country. They are surrounded by 
banks with a thick hedge of beech 
growing on the top, making an excel- 
lent shelter. Main roads run across 
these commons, and gates were placed 
where the common lands ended to 
prevent stock from straying. Of late 
years the motor traffic has increased 
enormously. The heavy lorries drove 
through these gates, making match- 
wood of them, their drivers taking the 
quickest way through. So at present 
there are no gates at all, and it 
is therefore impossible to keep any 
stock on the hills. In the old days 
Red Devon cattle, Exmoor horned 
sheep and Exmoor ponies, found a 
living out there, the two former pro- 
viding quite a considerable contri- 
bution to the nation’s needs. 

Not only is the grazing being 
wasted, but the gorse and bracken are 
increasing rapidly. The farmers have 
been hoping for a solution to this 
problem for some time—the feeling 
now seems to be that publicity would 
be a great help to them. It seems 
right that people should know why so 
many acres of keep are being wasted 
when the nation is crying out for food. 
—M. G. S. BEsT, 10a, Cresswell Place, 
London, S.W.10. 


THE CATS 
AND THE CLAY 


Sir,—I don’t suppose 
anyone really under- 
stands the working of a 
cat’s brain; that, per- 
haps, is why they are 
such lovable creatures. 
Yesterday I brought into 
the house a trug full of 
gault—the clay of this 
Wealden area—from 
which the Roman potters 
made their pots here. 
Now, every one of our 
six cats queues up to sit 
on this clay in the trug. 
Why? The surface isn’t 
dry and smooth, far from 
it; it is damp, and being 
all broken up into no- 
dules is as uneven as a 
newly harrowed field.— 
A. G. WADE (Major), Ash 
Cottage, Bentlev, Hamp- 
shire. 


IN THE MALUTI 
MOUNTAINS 


S1r,—We had climbed 
up the 800 feet to the 
summit of the Thaban- 
amorena, and were ad- 
miring one of those 
distant views across the 
Maluti Mountains, which 
in the crystal clear Basu- 
toland atmosphere permit a vision that 
otherwise one can see only on infra red 
photographs, when a small group of 
people came down one of the valleys 
ululating as they approached the 
place where we were sitting. It was 
difficult to make out what they were 
from afar, because of their shining 
white faces painted with white clay. 
They had their reed masks on the 
backs of their heads like a Spanish 
comb, but as soon as they saw us they 
quickly slipped them forward covering 
their faces because during the time of 
their initiation they are not allowed 
to be seen by men. We were obviously 
in the way and they stayed around 
waiting for us to go. In the end, they 
decided that they could not get rid of 
us and so they just pretended we were 
not there. 

First one and then another slipped 
off their masks; then they stood in 
a circle, and five of them sang, whereas 
two started dancing the Song of the 
Birds, a wooing song which depicts in 
dance and in words the romance of 
two birds. Then all the girls walked 
in an ever-narrowing circle, spreading 
out their arms in flying movements; 
their song was to the effect that they 
were girls, still unmarried and free like 
the birds, and that these were their 
last days in which to enjoy their 
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freedom flying across 
wide spaces. They made 
a striking group, as the 
photograph shows, seen 
against the vast upland 
panorama. 

In older times it 
was different; the utmost 
secrecy was law, and 
intruders met with 
death. But now that it 
has lost its grimness, the 
initiation festival has be- 
come a pleasant pastime 
for “the girls who are 
approaching marriage- 
able age in Basutoland. 
—H. V. M., London, 
N.W.5. 


A YORKSHIRE 
WINDMILL 


S1r,— Although 

sailed windmills 
common, five-sailed 
examples are rarities. 
Readers of Country 
LiFE may therefore be 
interested in an example 
of the latter, particular- 
ly as it stands in a 
district not prolific in windmills. 

This specimen stands close to the 
main road leading from York to 
Wetherby, and is surrounded by a 
housing estate. Although the actual 
sails are now missing, the five arms 
remain, and outwardly the mill 
appears to be in reasonably good con- 
dition. It is of the tower type, as the 
accompanying photograph shows. 

One wonders whether the Wind- 
mill Section of the Society for the 
Protection of Ancient Buildings have 
noted this unusual example.—A. 
GaunT, 45, Haworth Road, Heaton, 
Bradford, Y orkshive. 


WILLIAM KENT 
$1r,—There is a danger that during the 
eclipse of architecture (temporary, 
we hope) we may lose our sense of 
values. I was brought upin the teach- 
ing that William Kent was a poor 
painter and took to architecture and 
did worse, a belief which nothing I 
have seen since alters. 

His detail was fulsome, heavy, 
and over-elaborated without any of 
the gaiety of continenta] Baroque, or 
the refinement and inventiveness of 
the Adams; his essays in gardening 
were even more unfortunate. There 
was in his time a rage for the romantic 
and “ picturesque,’’ fanned by a strong 
literary affectation for the quasi- 
classic. 

It was not so much gardening as 
an effort to bring the landscape up to 
the house, in doing which it destroyed 
an infinite number of formal gardens, 


four- 
are 





THE FIVE-SAILED 


See letter: 
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MILL 
A Yorkshire Windmill 


the traditional and appropriate setting 
of the Stuart and Queen Anne houses. 
That it was successful in some of the 
older hunting parks is not to be denied, 
but it had an unfortunate result, in the 
energetic and ruthless hands of “‘ Capa- 
bility’’ Brown, of putting real garden- 
ing out of business for more than a 
century. In fact, gardening in Eng- 
land was under a cloud from 1750 to 
1890, and was not revived until late in 
the nineteenth century by Street and 
Shaw and their contemporaries, cul- 
minatingin the Jekyll-Lutyens partner- 
ship. 

Rousham is an interesting curio- 
sity, and as history an amusing sur- 
vival. Its serpentine ‘rill,’ its 
romanticised cottage and eye-catcher 
are jokes which, in their repetition 
down to Victorian suburban gardens, 
spread horror over many a growing 
town of the late nineteenth century. 
HAROLD FALKNER, 24, West Street, 
Farnham, Surrey. 

[It is to modify the teaching, in 
which Mr. Falkner says he was brought 
up, that it is worth publishing some of 
Kent’s actual work. Are Chiswick 
House, or the Horse Guards, fulsome 
or dull? Is the landscape of Stowe 
“unfortunate’’? Is the picturesque, 
as represented by the now traditional 
English countryside, a bad thing? 
Indeed, has England ever created 
and do we want—the grandiose 
symmetry and avenues of continental 
autocracy? Kent, who in a visual 
sense was a kind of link between the 
romanticism of Shakespeare and 





DANCING THE SONG OF THE BIRDS 


See letter: 


In the Maluti Mountains 








THE 


TUDOR ROYAL 


Wordsworth, certainly did not destroy 


“an infinite number of formal gar- 
dens.’’ Indeed, with the exception of 


the small Jacobean terraced garden at 
Rousham, he is not known to have 
destroyed any. And why must all 
gardens be formal? The interest of 
the dilettanti in what they considered 
Gothic and romantic, which Kent to 
some extent shared, was, it is true, a 
powerful influence in the eventual 
break-up of the classic tradition, and 


it is perhaps this aspect that Mr. 

Falkner has in mind.—Ep. 
SILAGE MAKING 

Str, -I was much interested in the 


suggestion made by Cincinnatus in 
your issue of June 28, and referred to 
in your leading article, about silage 
making. I attended a silage making 
demonstration in 1940 or 1941, and 
realised that the small farmer could 
never do the job properly himself. 1 
therefore suggested the formation of 
“silage gangs,’’ but was informed by 
the organisers of the demonstration 
that this was not their business—all 
they were asked to do was to show how 
the job was done. 

Subsequently 1 discovered that 
the War Agricultural Committee at 
Lindsey in Lincolnshire had had the 
same idea and had put it into practice. 
The success was great. Organisations 
on similar lines would be a great help 
at the moment.—(Mrs.) E. R. Jacks, 
Windrush, Shotover Hill, Headington, 
Oxford. 

~ {Some of the War Agricultural 
Committees in Wales organised mobile 
teams to help the small dairy farmers 
there to make silage from kale last 
autumn. Kale is at its most nutritious 
stage in the autumn, and there is scope 





BRASS TOASTER ANTICIPATING IN 


MODERN TABLE LAMP. 
TRIVET 
See letter: 


ARMS AT SANDWICH. 


(Right) 


HOUSE, 


See letter : 


IPSWICH 


The Royal Arms in Plasterwork 


for an extension of this service as well 
as the silage making from aftermath 
grass.—ED.] 


THE BRIDGE OF 
AUGUSTUS AT RIMINI 
Sir,—The photograph accompanying 
Mr. Styles’s letter, published in your 
issue of Jun2 28, shows what was in 
fact the only bridge, stone or other- 
wise, over the River Marecchia at 
Rimini. It was stout enough to carry 
the bulk of the Eighth Aimy traffic, 
including tanks, for many months, 

without receiving any damage. 

The slightly older ‘Consular’ 
bridge at Savignana, a few miles up the 
Via Emila, leading to Bologna, was 
not so fortunate, being totally des- 
troyed by the Germans before the 
Canadian forces reached the town. 
Davip Lioyp-Low_es, (Lieut.-Col.), 
Leith Grove Cottage, Hedgerlev Green, 
Slough, Buckinghamshire. 


OLD TOASTERS 
Sik, —Recently, when in Gloucester’s 
extremely interesting Folk Museum, 
I noticed two toasters which seemed 
to merit comment. One was an 18th- 
century trivet toaster of a familiar 
pattern (steel, with a friction spring 
adjustment) but of uncommonly fine 
quality. I photographed it, not very 
happily, on an old upturned farm 
measure. The other is a brass toaster 
which is presumably early nineteenth 
century, but I personally, though 
interested in toasters, have never 
before seen this pattern, and Mr. J. 
Seymour Lindsay’s book is not to 
hand. The base is heavily weighted, 
and the general arrangement of the 
“arm’”’ suggests a modern table lamp. 





ITS DESIGN THE 
18th-CENTURY STEEL 
TOASTER 


Old Toasters 
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(Right) CHARLES II’s ARMS ON SPARROWS 


I should imagine that this pattern of 
toaster would prove most convenient 
in use, even before a modern gas or 
electric fire. It would be interesting 
to know if any of your readers are 
acquainted with similar pieces and 
whether they have some idea of their 
date and provenance. I am indebted 
to the curator of the museum for per- 
mission to photograph the two toasters. 
—J. D. U. Warp, Copgrove, Kenning- 
ton, Oxford. 


A TREE CREEPER’S NEST 


S1r,—The phrase, “It’s an ill bomb 
that blows no one any good,’’ came to 
me when I found a tree creeper’s 
nest in a Sequoia Wellingtonia in my 
garden. A fragment of a bomb in 
1940 had split the bark, leaving a 
triangular space between the bark 
and main wood. In this space the 
nest has been built, and the bird is 
now sitting. We are on the watch for 
the little ones. 

I had hoped to take a photo- 
graph, but my baby camera will not 
do it.— MaurRicE P. CRAWFORD, 
“Newlands,” Park Hill, Bexley, Kent. 

[The tree creeper loves split-off 
bark as a nesting site and will often 
accept a “‘nest-box”’ made by taking 
a sheet of bark and fastening it, 
leaving a space behind it, to the 
trunk of a tree.—EpD.] 


SNAKES’ EYES 
Sir,—In your issue of June 21 a cor- 
respondent discusses the shape of 
snakes’ eyes and, in particular, the 
question whether venomous snakes 
can be recognised by their ‘‘almond”’ 
eyes. 

The pupils of snakes’ eyes are of 
three types, namely rounded, by far 
the most common type, vertically 
elliptic and horizontal. The last- 
named form is rare and is restricted 
to a few species only. Rounded or 
vertically shaped pupils are to be 
found in both harmless and poisonous 
snakes. All the Viperide@—vipers, 
pit-vipers and rattlesnakes—have ver- 
tical pupils; all other poisonous snakes, 
namely the Elapide, which include 
the cobras, kraits and coral snakes, 
and all the Australian poisonous 
snakes, and the Hydrophiide or sea 
snakes, have rounded pupils. The ver- 
tical pupil is usually associated with 
nocturnal habits, but some strictly 
nocturnal species, such as the kraits, 
have round pupils.—MALcoLM SMITH, 
Putney, S.W.15. 


BLACKTHORN INTO 
WALKING-STICK 


Sik, —I should be indebted for any 
information regarding the process 
necessary to transform the hedgerow 
blackthorn into a presentable walking- 
stick. I have managed to cut myself 





several tolerably straight stems of the 
requisite length, and have removed the 
thorns, 


attendant and would now 





‘Ipswich, which Miss Elizabeth Harv 





appreciate advice as to how a hi» 
finish and beauty can best be obtain 
—I.B.MacaskIE, (Capt.), High Tha 
Chalk House Green, near Hen! 
Oxfordshire. 


THE ROYAL ARMS IN 
PLASTERWORK 


S1r,—Your photograph of the ro 
arms of James I, wrought in plast 
at Hawksworth Hall, published 
Country LIFE on May 24, remit 
me of others. 

One, perhaps fifty or more ye: s 
earlier, is to be seen on the exter 
wall of an inn in Church Street, 
Marys, Sandwich. The supporters, 4 
lion and a dragon, would indic: e 
a date not earlier than the reign |f 
Henry VIII and not later than that { 
Elizabeth. 

The other, dating from ab: 
1661 or a little later, represents t 
arms of Charles II. It forms part >f 
the decoration of Sparrows Hou 


[>A 


s 


illustrated in her recent article «in 
pargetting. Above the achievement >f 
arms are the initials C II R.—F. ( 
Manningtree, Essex. 


A MINIATURE SHOP 


FRONT 


Sir,—My photograph shows what I 
think must be one of the smallest sho 
fronts in the country. It is in the 


IRVING 





AT PICKERING, YORKSHIR ° 

See letter: A Miniature Shop Front 
market town of Pickering, North Yo 
shire, and I think is still in use a 
baker’s shop.—(Mrs.) W. M. Re 
Rickerby Cottage, Carlisle. 


THE COUNTRY 


CLOCK-MAKER 
Sirk, —From my work on clock- a id 
watch-makers in Wales, I find t! it 
conditions in this country corresp« 


with those described by Mr. Dinsd 
for Yorkshire (June 21). As in m: st 
Welsh crafts and industries, agric 
ture was the background to clo 
making and many clock-makers w: re 
farmers. Such was the case of Sam el 
Roberts of Llanfair Caereinion, wh: se 
register of clocks made by hm 
between 1755 and 1774 proves t! it 
he made his clocks, which (as - r. 
Dinsdale writes of Yorkshire cloc 5) 
“took about a fortnight to make a 1d 
sold for something like £5.’’ Robes’ 
prices indeed range from £2 to ix 
guineas. 

Another farmer-clockmaker, Jc 1n 
Tibbot (1757-1820) of Newtovn 
Montgomery, submitted a free-pen: u 
lum clock of his own invention to +h« 

(Con.inucd on page 131) 
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By Appointment Antiquaries of 
Chinese Art to H.M. Queen Mary. 


JOHN SPARKS 


Chinese Works of Art ' 








A Fine Porcelain Bowl decorated in five colour glazes. Height on 
stand 7 inches, diameter 14 inches. Ming Dynasty 1368-1644 A.D. 


128, MOUNT STREET, W.1 


Telephone: GROSVENOR 2265 











By Appointment 
jallists 


SPINK & SON, Ltd. 





Pair of elephants with smiling eyes in aubergine cloisonné enamel. On 
contemporary stands. Ch’ien Lung, 1736-1795. Height, | ft. 4 ins. 


5, 6, 7 King Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.| 
EST. 1772 


Tel.: 


Whitehall 5275 (3 lines) Cables: Spink, London 














JOHN BELL .4f ABERDEEN 


ANTIQUES and WORKS OF ART 


P 








A simple and very attractive Antique Hepplewhite 
Mahogany Sideboard, with shaped serpentine front. 
Extreme length 5 feet 4 inches. 


SCOTLAND 


56-58, BRIDGE STREET, 
ABERDEEN 


Aberdeen 3090 


ALSO AT 
398, SAUCHIEHALL STREET, 


Douglas 0647 GLASGOW Set. of 4 early Eighteenth Century 
Mahogany Single Chairs, of fine 
“Cable Address: ‘‘Antiques, Aberdeen.”’ quasity. £98 set of four. 











BY APPOINTMENT TO H.M. QUEEN MARY 





FINE ART DEALERS 


FRANK PARTRIDGE & SONS, uo. 


A FINE CHIPPENDALE KNEEHOLE DESK. 
Size: 6 ft. x 3 ft. lin. x 2 ft. 7 ins. high. 


Never lose an opportunity to see anything beautiful. 
Beauty is God’s handwriting. 
Charles Kingsley. 


LONDON AND 


144-146, New Bond Street, W.I. Tel: MAY. 0834 


NEW YORK 


6 West 56th Street 




















He NCW 
-IGHT 


This post-war car creates its own class since it transcends all conven- 
tional conceptions of the 8 h.p. car. It has the well-groomed dignity 
of the larger Wolseleys and many of their characteristic features — a 
car of lively performance, economical running costs and luxurious 
modern amenities. It is the only “ EIGHT ” with overhead valve 
engine (developing 33 brake horse power), 





PRICE : £360 
plus Purchase 
Tax £100.15.0 





BUY WISELY — BUY WOLSELEY 
WOLSELEY MOTORS LTD., WARD END, BIRMINGHAM, 8. 
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AUSTIN 


MAKERS OF A 


MILLION CARS 
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The first Austin was built in 1906. With pride we 

announce the completion of the millionth. And now 

for the second million—with production already 

higher than before the war and steadily increasing, 

Austin is making every effort to meet home and 
overseas demands. 


AUSTIN— 
you can depend on tt ! 


THE AUSTIN MOTOR CO. LTD. 








LONGBRIDGE BIRMINGHAM 











VAUXHALL Cars 
Zt tkatement of the 


i 


As we have to share our production 
between export and the home market, 
there are not, at present, enough Vauxhall 
cars available to give the prompt delivery 
we would wish. 

We are sorry about this, but things should 
be better soon. In the meantime, each 
district is receiving a fair allocation of cars, 
and your local Vauxhall Dealer will give 
you information regarding delivery. 


TO PRESENT VAUXHALL OWNERS 


Vauxhall Dealers and ourselves are making 
very special efforts to bring our maintenance 
service up to pre-war standards of promptness. 








VAUXHALL LUTON 


MOTORS 


LIMITED 











REPUTATION 


L, TAKES MORE THAN RUBBER... 


to achieve the excellence which is built into every Avon produci 
Not only the employment of the highest quality materials, but also th 
skill and knowledge developed during 60 years of scientific researc 
and experience all contribute their part . 


TO MAKE THE 


i tint SON 


THE AVON INDIA RUBBER CO. LTD., MELKSHAM, WILTS. EST. 1885 
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{ (Continued from page 128) 


Royal Society of Arts. In discussing 
this country clock-maker’s claim, Mr. 
F. Hope-Jones ‘‘sympathises with him 
in having to submit his invention to 
the ‘common clock-makers of the 
town.” (Horological Journal, 1945, 
p. 217.) The ‘‘town”’ was, of course, 
London. In 1816, when Tibbot’s 
invention was submitted, London had 
few if any clock-makers of Tibbot’s 
calibre. 

As Mr. Dinsdale rightly stresses, 
mo t of the great clock-makers were 
of -ountry origin. The lists of the 
Wo-shipful Company of Clock-makers 
bee this out and in the history of the 
Cor pany, Welshmen, for instance, 
pla ed an important part. An Honor- 
ary “reeman, William Hughes of 119, 
Hig . Holborn, a distinguished maker 
of c »cks and watches, went to London 
abc t 1750 from a village in Anglesey. 

t is abundantly clear that in 
We sin the eighteenth century move- 
me 5 were the individual work of the 
cou ‘ry clock-maker and that more- 
ove he engraved his clock dials. 
The > are dials by Carnarvonshire 
ma rs engraved with couplets in 
We | from the early poetry, and the 
abo 2-mentioned Samuel Roberts 
give particulars of his dial-engraving; 
and sundials in many Welsh church- 
yar; bear witness to the country 
ma! ‘r’s skill in this direction. Even 
as ite as 1828 a Merthyr Tydfil 
wat 1-maker was inventing and 
ma! ng his own repeating watches; 
aL ngollen maker continued to make 
his »wn watch movements down to 
the »eginning of the twentieth century. 
It . as in the second half of the nine- 
tee: th century, however, that mass- 
pro uced movements penetrated into 
the Welsh countryside. 

In view of all the evidence 
thr ughout the cultural field, I must 
contess that I find tiresome the con- 
stait reiteration of the curious belief 


NEW BOOKS 





published include an excellent 

text-book, The Principles of Agri- 
culture, by Ronald Ede (Pitman, 15s.), 
and another volume of a historical and 
philosophical kind, Reconstruction by 
Way of the Soil, by G. T. Wrench 
(Faber, 12s. 6d.), which deals with 
first principles in a somewhat different 
way. Dr. Wrench is already well 
knowns an authority on agrobiology, 
of which he has had a long practical 
experience both in India and in this 
country. His present volume might 
almost be called a short history of 
fertility, its underlying thread being the 
relations between civilisation and agri- 
culture as they have affected one 
another in the course of the ages. The 
book contains a series of brief histories 
of the way in which successive peoples 
have handled their primary biological 
resources, and have by their blunders 
in many cases brought themselves to 
disaster. China, Mesopotamia, the 
Roman Empire, Islamic Spain, the 
European colonies in Africa, the 
British Dominions and Colonies and 
modern developments in the United 
States and the U.S.S.R. are all con- 
sidered in turn. If Dr. Wrench’s views 
are uncompromising it can be said only 
that he brings together a great deal of 
evidence in support of his plea for the 
recognition of natural laws in the sym- 
biosis of the soil and human civilisa- 
tion, and much that he writes should 
be pondered not only by agronomists 
but by students of politics who are 
concerned with the future of our sadly 
embarrassed race. 

Mr. Ronald Ede has the more 
limited aim of providing the first 
volume of a new series of agricultural 
tcxt-books intended to meet the needs 
© students in Farm Institutes. The 
nimber of these will be greatly 
i creased in the near future, and sound 
t xt-books are badly needed. Mr. Ede 
telongs to the Cambridge Department 
cf Agriculture, and in this introduction 


S )ME useful agricultural books just 
K 
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that country life is always barbaric 
compared with that of London.— 
IORWERTH C. PEATE, Keeper of the 
Department of Folk Life, National 
Museum of Wales, Cardiff. 


YORKSHIRE MAKERS 
S1r,—Mr. Symonds in his reply to my 
letter published in your issue of 
June 28 casts doubts on the relia- 
bility of two witnesses quoted in 
support of my argument. I hope that 
at 80 I shall be able to write as com- 
petent a letter as the “octogenarian 
grand-daughter”’; the other is not yet 
a septuagenarian and occupies himself, 
in his retirement, by running a boys’ 
club! It was about 1905 that, as a 
youth, he knew the Hebdens. Here 
are direct links with men who in the 
late nineteenth century were making 
their own movements from rough cast- 
ings. With Mr. Cuzner’s additional 
evidence I think this point is now 
sufficiently established. | 

Mr. Symonds is obsessed with the 
30-hour movement, and would deny 
to the country clock-maker the ability 
to fashion even these. Faithfully 
ruling out county towns and cathedral 
towns (as Mr. Symonds excepts these 
centres), here are a few skilled men of 
Yorkshire who deserve better than 
the title ‘‘small master craftsman.”’ 


1. George Ward, Helmsley. Month- 
clock. 
2. Charles Hanson, Huddersfield. 


Patented detent escapement, 1829. 
3. George Savage, Huddersfield. Had 
much to do with perfecting the lever 


escapement. 
4. Thomas Humphreys, Barnard 
Castle. Maker of the fine centre- 


seconds clock which so intrigued 
Dickens. He was 17 at the time. 

. Thomas Lister, Halifax. Maker of 
orreries, month, 8-day, and musical 
clocks. 

6. John Prior, Skipton. Received 100 

guineas and two silver medals from 


uo 


PRINCIPLES 


to the series covers the material of a 
one-year general course. The book is 
simply and unambiguously written, is 
skilfully arranged and divided and 
contains most useful maps of distribu- 
tion of crops and stock on a county 
basis. It is, of course, unfortunate that 
for the present these remain on a basis 
of the figures for 1939. There is no 
attempt in the volume to suggest or 
cover laboratory work which—as Mr. 
Ede points out—will largely be settled 
by the use of local material, but Part 
IV, which treats of farming as a busi- 
ness, is of special interest in present 
circumstances. It not only covers such 
matters as management and choice of 
farming systems, but discusses the 
lay-out of recent relations between 
farmers and the State, and provides 
most useful appendices in the shape of 
skeleton forms for Farm Budgets. 


COUNTRYMAN’S LIFE 

HE many books published in war- 

time which dealt largely with 
farming and rural work as a definitely 
war-time effort are gradually merging 
into those which have a larger back- 
ground. Many of them, however, still 
keep their war-time flavour, and are 
none the worse for that. Miss E. M. 
Barraud was “One of the First Thou- 
sand” to be enrolled in the Women’s 
Land Army. Lest her Set My Hand 
Upon the Plough (The Worcester Press, 
7s. 6d.) should suggest by its title only 
an unending succession of furrows, it 
must be said at once that it treats of an 
almost astonishing variety of rural 
experience. The chronicle is serious 
and illuminating, and is aptly illus- 
trated with unpretentious and day-to- 
day snapshots. 

Miss Elizabeth Harland, too, has 
already shown what she can do with 
the same narrative method in her 
Farmer's Girl and Two Ears of Corn, 
both records of life in war-time on a 
Norfolk farm. In Well Fare the Plough 
(Cassell, 8s. 6d.), the chronicles of Sil- 
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the Society of Arts between 1798 
and 1820. 

7. George Prior (son), Skipton, Leeds, 
London. Maker of remontoire 
chronometers, clocks and watches. 
Received 70 guineas and two silver 
medals before 1829, when he was 
still in Leeds. Three watches and 
a clock in the Science Museum at 
South Kensington. 

I could continue this list to burden- 

some length. 

I have carefully examined Mr. 
Symonds’ original article for the 
phrase ‘‘semi-mass-produced,’’ but 
have failed to find it. It appears in 
correspondence only when “mass- 
produced”’ has been challenged. 

In support of his argument Mr. 
Symonds has produced only a journal 
of the seventeenth century (not the 
period in review), an authority of 1747, 
and a photograph of a late London 
clock (not the territory in review). 
N. V. DiInspALe, Ingleton Vicarage, 
via Carnforth, Lancs. 


(Mr. Symonds, to whom we sent 
copies of Mr. Peate’s and Mr. Dins- 
dale’s letters, replies : 

“The exception is made the rule 
when Mr. Dinsdale and Mr. Peate 
write of £5 clocks and farmer-clock- 
makers. The many thousands of 
30-hour clock movements which have 
survived from 1750 to 1850 must have 
cost under £1 to make by reason of 
the standardisation of design and the 
poor quality. It was this cheap clock 
that the majority of the inhabitants 
in an English countryside could afford 
to buy and not Mr. Dinsdale’s excep- 
tional clock; for £5 in the early nine- 
teenth century was by no means a 
small sum. 

“The following quotation from 
Rees Cyclopaedia (1819) shows how the 
production of clocks in England had 
developed along economic lines with 
sub-division of labour; and how the 


ford are now carried to the beginning 
of 1945. Miss Harland knows how to 
write, knows her country and her facts, 
and knows how to arrange them. 

The Wavfaring Tree (Hollis and 
Carter, 12s. 6d.) differs from these war- 
time chronicles in that its zest under- 
lies an observation and description of 
rural nature without particular refer- 
ence to the life of the farmer. Its 
author, ‘“B.B.,’’ has already shown in 
previous volumes a capacity for 
achieving by accurate observation, by 
a careful and precise use of words, 
effects which may justly be compared 
with those of his model, W. H. Hudson. 
The Wayfaring Tree is as good as its 
predecessors, which is saying a great 
deal, and its attractiveness is enhanced 
by Mr. D. J. Watkins Pitchford’s bold 
and effective pictorial commentary in 
black and white. 

Alison Uttley’s new little volume, 
Country Things (Faber, 6s.) also gains 
enormously from its delightful draw- 
ings by C. F. Tunnicliffe. Those who 
have read Mrs. Uttley’s previous books 
will know what to expect in these 
simple and unaffected memories of a 
country childhood. 


GOLF MEMORIES 

ONSIDERING the fervour, 

amounting almost to mania, with 
which the English practise and discuss 
their pastimes, I have often marvelled 
at the singular barrenness of the litera- 
ture of our sports and, in particular, of 
our games. There has, however, for 
long been a brilliant exception. Mr. 
Bernard Darwin, in his chosen role as 
recorder of golfing events, has delighted 
thousands, many of whom freely 
admit that their interest in golf is non- 
existent. He would have made a name 
for himself in any branch of literature : 
it is the great gain of golfers that he 
chose as he did. I would go further 
and state that Mr. Darwin holds an 
unassailable position as one of the 
great essayists in the English language. 
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clock-maker, who made his own clocks 
in the way Mr. Dinsdale and Mr. Peate 
insist was done by the country makers 
of Yorkshire and Wales, was the 
exception : 

*, .. since clocks have become so 
common as to be considered as 
articles of household furniture, 
the art of making them has not 
been confined to one department 
of mechanics, but has gradually 
ramified into various branches, so 
distinct from one another, that 
the maker of one part is frequently 
unacquainted with the operations 
requisite for the manipulations of 
another, equally essential. Since 
the time that clocks became an 
article of our manufactories, re- 
quiringvarious toolsand enginesfor 
facilitating their construction, the 
subdivision of the art into various 
departments was a natural conse- 
quence, which has been found to 
contribute to expedition, and 
consequently to cheapness.’ 

“T did not say that provincial 
clock-making was ‘barbaric’ but that 
it was in the main economic and cheap 
and in the hands of chamber masters 
or small clock-making firms, who were 
centralised and supplied the shop- 
keepers and also the village clock- 
makers with their movements ready- 
made. The master craftsmen who 
made ‘works of superior accuracy’ 
were mainly in London, although 
there were exceptions—for instance, 
John Tibbot (of whom Mr. Peate 
thinks so highly); but the part Tibbot 
played in English watch- and clock- 
making was negligible when compared 
with the work of his eminent London 





contemporaries—such as Benjamin 
Lewis Vulliamy (1780-1854), John 
Roger Arnold, Thomas Earnshaw 
(1749-1829), and Louis Recordon 


(1778-1824).”’ 
This correspondence is now closed. 
ED.]} 


OF AGRICULTURE 


That much of his work has been of 
necessity done in a desperate hurry 
(the printers of a great newspaper 
wait for no man) and that much is lost 
in the files, is a penalty common to all 
journalists. Fortunately, from time 
to time a collection of his writings is 
given to the public. Of these Golfing 
By-Paths (CountRY LIFE, 10s. 6d.) is 
the latest and, to me, more fascinating 
than its predecessors. As claimed by 
the author, these papers offer ‘‘some 
fine confused eating.’’ With no current 
events to demand discussion during 
the years of war, Mr. Darwin has been 
compelled to draw on the “bonded 
ware’ouse of his knowledge,” 
memories of over 50 years of golf. 

The result is a series of sketches 
of events, and particularly of people, 
many of whom are now not even a 
name to the young generation of 
golfers—to their loss, I take leave to 
state. Though no laudator temporis 
acti (Mr. Darwin is mentally far too 
youthful and interested) he argues 
with some truth that for real hero- 
worship the object of that worship 
must be the senior, or, at least, the 
contemporary of the worshipper. For 
him it is obviously Mr. John Ball 
“junior,” as well it might be. He 
argues with truth that the heroes of 
old had far more individuality, both 
personally and in their methods, than 
the great players of to-day, who dis- 
play a certain uniformity. The book 
covers the game and its players during 
a lifetime in which golf has progressed 
from an esoteric mystery to a uni- 
versal pastime. 

One of Mr. Darwin’s most endearing 
qualities is an unfailing kindliness, 
humour, and a refusal to be lured 
into controversy. He admits to a 
latent conservatism, but he remains 
outside argument, offering, however, 
acute observation and _ conclusions 
with an admirable detachment. To 
me, Golfing By-Paths has been pure 
delight. j.A. B. 
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A Sword 
in the Desert 


HERBERT PALMER 


In his second volume of war- 
time poems, the poet attacks, 
directly and indirectly, the 
worst abuses in modern poetry 
and art, and the many wrong 
attitudes in recent thought, 
vision and behaviour. The 
sword is a symbol of fire and 
song, and the desert the 
waste-land of present-day 
literature and ethics. 6s. net 


Days of 
a Dogsbody 


COMMANDER C. A. JENKINS 


The reminiscences of an 
officer of the Royal Navy 
from 1919 to 1941, telling of 
his adventures and fun in 
many parts of the. world and 
in ships of all types. Illus- 
trated with sketches by LIEuU- 
TENANT-COMMANDER PETER 
THORNHILL. 10s. 6d. net 

















BRITISH BIRDS 


By WILFRED WILLETT 
Profusely Illustrated in colour by 


ROLAND GREEN 


M.B.O.U., F.Z.S. 

No.1. THRUSHES AND 
BLACKBIRDS 

No. 2. THE TITMICE 


Cr. 8vo. 3/- net. 


In Preparation : 


No. 3. MEADOW BIRDS 

No. 4. HEDGEROW BIRDS 

No. 5. WATER BIRDS 

No. 6. SHORE BIRDS 

No. 7.H OMESTEAD 
BIRDS 

No. 8. WOODLAND BIRDS 

No. 9. FINCHES (SEED 
EATING BIRDS) 

No. 10. FLY-CATCHING 
BIRDS 

No. 11. MARSH BIRDS 

Noji2. SMALL WADING 


BIRDS 


From all Booksellers or direct 
from the publishers. 


FOY PUBLICATIONS, LTD. 
(Dept. “C’’) 23, Wilson Street, 
LONDON, E.C.2. 
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Mrs. BELLOC LOWNDES 
REMEMBERS 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


r NHE charming autobiography 
which Mrs. Belloc Lowndes 
began with J too Have Lived in 

Arcadia and continued with Where 

Love and Friendship Dwelt, now goes on 

with The Merry Wives of Westminster 

(Macmillan, 12s. 6d.). This volume 

deals with the period between the 

author's marriage in 1896 to F. S. A. 

Lowndes of The Times up to the out- 

break of the 1914 war. There is no sigi 

that Mrs. Belloc Lowndes is any less 
interested in her own story now than 
she was at the beginning. The narra- 
tive flows on with that combination 
of vivacity, charity to others, and plain 
common sense that has marked the 


his name to a leading publisher who 
replied “that I might as well ask him 
to publish books written by a grocer.” 
Some years later, this publisher made 
“a dazzling offer’’ to Bennett, who 
refused it. 

The accounts here given of 
Bennett, and of Maurice Hewlett, of 
“Elizabeth’’ who wrote of her German 
garden, of Henry James, ‘Frank 
Danby,’’ Rhoda Broughton, and many 
others are excellent first-hand observa- 
tion. Of course, much depends on the 
observer. The. Dr. Arnold observed 
by Tom Hughes is one thing, and the 
Dr. Arnold observed by Lytton 
Strachey is another. Let it be enough 


THE MERRY WIVES OF WESTMINSTER. 
By Mrs. Belloc Lowndes 
(Macmillan, 12s. 6d.) 


4 FLASK FOR THE JOURNEY. By F. L. Green 
(Michael Joseph, 10s. 6d.) 


former volumes, and one hopes that, 
with thirty years of her life still 
unrecorded, the author will go on with 
the unfolding of a story that already 
is a contribution to the history of our 
times. 

Before her marriage, and all 
through the years here squeezed of 
their choicest juice, and, as one knows, 
for many years after that, Mrs. Belloc 
Lowndes lived in Westminster, never 
far from St. John’s Church. She saw 
a number of streets which were at first 
little better than slums become the 
chosen dwelling-place of the well 
known and the well-to-do, and the 
merry wives with whom her title con- 
cerns itself are of the West- 
minster women with whom her daily 
life threw her into contact. 


ANGLE OF APPROACH 

There are several angles from 
which one could approach the book. 
One could, for one thing, find in the 
merry wives enough of interest and 
anecdote to serve the purpose, but 
that would be to suggest too narrow 
a range. For Mrs. Belloc Lowndes, 
richly endowed with that aptitude 
sometimes called ‘‘a genius for making 
friends,” by no means confines her 
attention here to the merry wives. 
During the almost twenty years of 
which she writes, there was scarcely a 
man or woman of note in letters with 
whom she was not on terms of friend- 
ship; and one of the notable things 
about the book is the series of vignettes 
of famous writers. It must not be 
that our author was that 
ignominious creature known as a lion- 
hunter. One of the most charming 
and gracious things about her is that 
her approach toan author is more often 
than not at the beginning of his career, 
when her experience and advice would 
be of value. 

Sometimes her efforts to help a 
new writer were not encouraged by 
publishers. For example, she liked 
Arnold Bennett’s first novel, and 
decided after reading his second that 
“he had it in him to become a major 
novelist."" She therefore mentioned 


some 


assumed 


to say that Mrs. Belloc Lowndes rarely 
bothers to write of anybody unless she 
can bring a spontaneous liking to the 
task. 

EVANESCENCE OF FAME 

She raises the sad question of the 
evanescence of literary fame. ‘‘ Look- 
ing back, I feel it strange how com- 
pletely certain imaginative writers who 
deserved and enjoyed a measure of 
fame now seem forgotten.’ And, 
indeed, who among the younger gene- 
ration has heard of many who were her 
own contemporaries: ‘ John Oliver 
Hobbes,”’ as Mrs. Craigie called her- 
self, and Una Silberrad, Beatrice 
Harraden, Miss Macnaughton, “ John 
Strange Winter,’’ and a score of others. 
These found the warmth of some 
approbation while they lived, and there 
are numberless others who do not find 
even so much. It used to be my 
custom to file in envelopes all the 
reviews I wrote. During the war I 
took to using those old envelopes, 
crossing the names off the top. Thus 
indeed hundreds of names 
came before my notice, and hardly 
two in ten awakened so much as an 
echo in my mind. They had begun 
and not continued, and now they are 
sunk without trace. 

To go back to Mrs. Belloc 
Lowndes’s kindly interest in young 
writers : she tells us that she talked 
over all Hugh Walpole’s early novels 
with him. “He asked me to read the 
manuscript of Mr. Perrin and Mr. 
Traill. I would back my own opinion 
against the whole world with regard 
to a printed book, but when I have to 
deal with the written or typewritten 
word, I am a poor judge.’”’ Now I 
should like to know why this is so. 
That it is so is a fact of common 
experience. I remember an editor 
saying to me: “It’s one thing when I 
read it in manuscript, and another 
when I see it typed, but I don’t really 
know what it is till I see it in the 
paper.” This tallies with my personal 
experience, and I think publishers of 
the old days, before a book could be 
even typewritten, must have had a 
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LABOUR SAVING 
GARDENS 
By 


HILDA M. COLEY, F.R.HLS. 


If you have a garden—if you 
are going to have a garden— 
this book will tell you how to 
get the most enjoyment with 
the fewest tears. Women 
gardeners especially will be 
charmed by it. —_I/lustrated. 

6]- net 


BY ST. PHOCAS ! 
By H. L. V. FLETCHER 


St. Phocas is the almost un- 
known patron saint of garden- 
ing; but his spirit surely 
permeates Mr. Fletcher’s 
delightful book, for there is 
wisdom, entertainment and 
instruction on every page. 
(Not only for gardeners). 

5]- net 
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FISHERMAN 
NATURALIST 


Anthony Buxton 


Major Buxton, “that prince of 
naturalists,” as Sir William Beach 
Thomas has described him, has 
written an altogether delightful 
book, largely concerned with fish- 
ing but abounding in observation 
anc information on many other 
facets of nature. 
Illustrated 


BETWEEN 
WICKETS 


Ray Robinson 


[my ressions of some well-known 
cricketers and recalling some 
me:orable cricket occasions. 
“Ho has the secret,’’ writes Sir 
Pel 1am Warner, “of giving so 
acc irate a description of a play- 
ers methods and mannerisms 
tha! one can, in imagination, 
see him even at a distance of 
13,000 miles, without a televiser.”” 
Illustrated 8s. 6d. 


COLLINS 
ST. JAMES’S PLACE, LONDON 


10s. 6d. 




















MARCONI 


A WAR RECORD 
George Godwin 

A survey of the wartime 

of the 


Marconi works, contain- 


achievement 


ing enthralling new in- 
formation about the de- 
velopment of modern 
scientific weapons, such 
as radar and the super- 
SHORTLY 


Fully illustrated 10/6 net 


sonic buoy. 


THE 
PORTRAIT 
O OF A 
TORTOISE 
Sylvia 
Townsend Warner 
Selections from two of 
Gilbert White’s books, 
prefaced by a fascinating 
study of the naturalist’s 
activities and the habits 
of his tortoise. SHORTLY 
Illustrated 4/- net 
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hard and teasing time in making their 
decisions. 

Another angle from which one 
might approach this book is the light 
it throws on the great difference in 
domestic affairs between our times and 
the ‘nineties. None of the “merry 
wives”’ ever did a stroke of housework, 
“‘and when came the first baby a nurse 
was at once installed.’ It is possible 
to speak of a woman as an excellent 
employer because she gave her ser- 
vants their Sundays off; and Mrs. 
Belloc Lowndes’s own “‘ daily woman” 
came at eight in the morning and 
stayed till nine at night. 
cheap, household wages were low, and 
therefore those who could entertain 
at all did so lavishly. Divorce was still 
a matter to be whispered about. “‘l 
remembér a friend of mine, in every 
sense a woman of the world, telling me 
that if her brother was made co- 
respondent in a divorce case, as 
seemed possible at the time, she would 
behave exactly as though he had died, 
and for a while would give up going 
out.” And one of Mrs. _ Belloc 
Lowndes’s early novels failed to be 
serialised because of ‘‘the shocking 
fact that there was an allusion to a 
child born out of wedlock.” 

A strange, remote and fascinating 
world. It has all the pulsation of life 
in these pages. 

STRENGTH AND WEAKNESS 

Ever since Mr. F. L. Green wrote 
his first novel, On the Night of the Five, 
I have regarded him as a novelist of 
importance whose books discerning 
readers should know. The novels that 
succeeded the first have had their ups 
and downs, but on the whole they have 
marked a steady development of this 
author’s grasp upon his job, and Odd 
Man Out, the one before that which I 
am now _ reviewing, reached Mr. 
Green’s highest point yet. It was a 
better novel than this new one, A 
Flask for the Journey (Michael Joseph 
10s. 6d.). But the new one is far and 
away above the ordinary run of novels, 
and it affords a good example both of 
Mr. Green’s strength and his weakness. 

There is one characteristic that 
runs undeviatingly through all Mr. 
Green’s work, and tends indeed to 
become more pronounced as he goes 
on. That is what I have already called 
the halucinatory feeling of his 
characters. Tennyson wrote the line, 
“Shadows huger than the shapes that 
cast them,”’ and the chief people in 
Mr. Green’s novels always have this 
sense of being magnified out of human 
proportion by the events in which they 
are involved. These events tend to 
have a sort of smoky violence : a dis- 
astrous fire, a rebellion, a war. I am 
never able to regard the characters as 
strictly human beings, and that is the 
weakness I find in the books; but they 
have a profoundly moving appeal as 
fabulous creatures, created for the 
express purpose of hugely illustrating 
this or that human dilemma; and 
Mr. Green’s firm grasp of them, within 
the limits of that intention, makes us 
accept them while we are considering 
their adventures; and that is his 
strength. 

PARABLES IN NOVELS 

In this present book, when the 
narrator has finished telling his story 
to an audience of one, Jane makes the 
simple comment : “ It wasa good story. 
Quite a parable !”” And that, in fact 
is what each one of Mr. Green’s novels 
amounts to. There are two main lines 
of approach for a novelist to his 
characters. He may begin with them 
as breathing beings whom he _ has 
conceived and who, as the book de- 
velops, find themselves engaged in the 


Food was 
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tangle of circumstances which they, 
being themselves, must necessarily 
encounter. Or he can begin with a 
pure abstraction, a moral or philo- 
sophical notion, which he wishes to 
illustrate, and then he chooses his 
characters not because they have 
themselves fascinated him,but because 
they are the sort of people who will be 
useful to illustrate his thesis. 

This latter method, which I feel 
is Mr. Green’s, can result in a desper- 
ately dull book, and I can pay this 
novelist no higher tribute than to say 
that he has never written a dull page. 
He is triumphant over the disability 
of his own method. 


‘* WHAT IS FREEDOM ?’’ 
The philosophical question which 
he seeks to illustrate in the present 
book is the ancient one: What is 
freedom ? He gives us a young 
man captured by the Germans early in 
the recent war, and full of “ escaping” 
notions. He must have ‘‘freedom”’ at 
all costs. But is this prison—is any 
prison—a denial of freedom? We 
were reminded long enough ago that 
Stone walls do not a prison make 
Nor tron bars a cage; 
Minds innocent and quiet take 
That for an hermitage. 


and, in effect, the book amounts to 
nothing but a modern illustration of 
this ancient wisdom. With this 
important addendum. Though this 
prisoner found that in solitary confine- 
ment he achieved something of the 
freedom, the ecstatic wisdom and 
release of the mystics, there is the 
further question of the responsibility 
of the individual to society. And how 
shall he discharge this if he spend all 
his time within the agreeable stone 
walls of “non-attachment”’ ? 

The problem is left unresolved, 
but in examining it Mr. Green has 
given us a book unusually filled with 
those moving, cloudy and enigmatic 
people who, if hardly of this earth, 
are magnificent adumbrations, outsize 
spectres that remain to haunt a 
reader’s imagination long after the 
puny creatures of most novelists have 
crumbled and decayed. 

——— a 
SHAKESPEARE’S COUNTRY 

HE Victoria County History has 

received a welcome addition to 
its series of volumes with the publica- 
tion of the first of the topographical 
volumes on Warwickshire (Vol. 3, 
Oxford University Press, £2 2s.), the 
appearance of which was delayed by 
the war. It surveys the single hundred 
of Barlichway, but no region of com- 
parable size throughout England is 
richer in the stuff of which history is 
made. For Barlichway contains Strat- 
ford and the lovely pastoral country 
of the middle Avon in which Shake- 
speare was born and bred; among its 
villages are the softly sounding names 
of Bidford and Billesley, Temple 
Grafton and Hampton Lucy; and the 
little towns of Alcester and Henley-in- 
Arden are here as companions-in- 
peace with Stratford. The finest of 
the houses surveyed in this volume is 
Coughton Court, still the Throck- 
mortons’ home as it was in the days 
of Gunpowder Plot and now safe- 
guarded as a property of the National 
Trust. Abbots Salford Hall, Castle 
Cottages at Studley and _ Billesley 
Hall are three among many old manor 
houses, most of which to-day survive 
as picturesque farmhouses of stone, 
brick or timber. Of later mansions 


Ragley Hall, designed by Wren’s 
contemporary, Hook, is the most 


notable, but Wroxall Priory, which 
Wren himself bought ten years before 
his death, was pulled down and 
rebuilt 80 years ago and now only 
some gate posts and garden walls 
remain of the house which he knew. 
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Understand Atomic 


Energy 


THE MID- 
TWENTIETH 
CENTURY 
ATOM 


By 
MARTIN DAVIDSON 
D.Se., F.R.A.S. 


A sound, readable account 


of the modern conceptions 
of the atom, how they led 
to the atomic bombs and to 


the possibilities of industrial 


atomic energy. 


Illustrated 8s. 6d. 


HUTCHINSON’S 
Scientific and Technical 


PUBLICATIONS 
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By Covert, 
Field and Marsh 


by Noel M. Sedgwick 


The Editor of the Shooting Times 
writes about shooting, woodcraft, 
and the ways of wild life in a 
manner that will appeal to every 
shooting man. Illus. 15/- net 


The Englishman 
and the Rifle 


by Colonel Lord COTTESLOE 


‘Tells the story of the evolution of 
the rifle with a full realisation that 
it is grounded firmly both in logic 
and in history..—Sunday Times. 
‘Packed full of anecdote, history 
and information.” — Shooting 
Times. 12/6 net 


Bright Vista 
by DALE COLLINS 


**A good honest autobiography, 
tough and relishing.” —Observer. 
‘From New Guinea jungles to 
New York he carries us with vim 
and gusto.”’"— Yorks. Eve. Press. 
15/- net 


Time Will Tell 


by Dorothy Rivers 
This happily ending novel, 
through which run the deeply 
human stories of many _ well- 
contrasted characters, is a romance 
well above the average. 8/6 net 
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ALLWOOD’S 
HARDY PICOTEES 


For Autumn Delivery 
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A RARE AND FASCINATING COLLECTION 


* There is no need to send 
2 Collections, 47/6 ng salons you wish, 


invoice can be sent at time of dispatch.) 


Six Plants in Distinct Variety, 
named and Labelled 


WE OFFER THE UNDERMENTIONED 
FOR PRESENT DELIVERY 


Superb Collections of 


PERPETUAL FLOWERING CARNATIONS 


FOR COLD OR HEATED GREENHOUSE 
6 Plants in Variety, named and labelled, from 3in. Pots, 25/-. 
2 Collections 47/6 3 Collections 70/- 


FRAGRANT HARDY ‘Old Village’ PINKS 


These plants are extremely floriferous and fragrant, with an erect — of rustic charm. 


\ 


In a wide range of colours. 10/- Doz. 100 65/- 
YOUNG ALLWOODII PLANTS “rei 


This is a special selection from our Novelties. 


Mixed colourings, and like all Allwoodii, 
are very hardy, fragrant, and free. 


1 Doz. 10/-, 2 Doz. 19/-, 3 Doz. 27/6 


Plant NOW for flowering during the late summer and early autumn. 


ALLWOODII NOVELTIES : 

“MONTY” Magnificent variety. This is a large double Rose Pink with delightful 
Chocolate centre, strong growth and heavily perfumed. 2/6 each, 27/6 Doz. 
“WINSTON” Another immensely popular variety. Fragrant double Crimson bloom. 
2/6 each, 27/6 Doz. 
“VICTOR” A Maroon shaded Rose Pink, double flower, silvery foliage, very healthy 

dwarf habit. This is a worthy companion to the famous ‘‘Winston’’ and ‘‘Monty.”’ 
3/6 each, 38/6 Doz. 

“CARNATIONS FOR EVERYMAN” Complete Handbook, 3/6 Post Free. 














Catalogue Id., Post Free. 
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The Rowtrac is designed and built for heavy duty but is 
light to handle. Implements can be quickly and easily 
changed. 


A full range of implements are available but you should 
place your orders now and ensure early delivery. 
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FARMING NOTES 





FARM BUILDINGS 
FOR TO-DAY 


COTLAND has some good farmers 
Sy and many of them are forward- 
looking men. Their ideas about 

the farm buildings needed to-day for 
economical food production deserve 
study on both sides of the Border. 
Farm Buildings in Scotland is the title 
of a Scottish committee’s report which 
may be purchased from H.M. Station- 
ery Office, price ls. 6d. What I like 
particularly about this committee’s 
recommendations is that they are 
thoroughly practical and based on the 
assumption that the future will bring 
a greater variety of enterprises on the 


traditional size of farm rather than: 


specialisation on larger units. In 
England, too, many people have 
assumed that developments in mecha- 
nisation and labour-saving devices 
necessarily involve throwing together 
adjoining farms to make what are 
called economic units of perhaps 1,000 
or 2,000 acresin size. Glancing through 
this report I looked particularly for 
the Committee’s recommendations 
about cow-sheds and the relative 
advantages of the covered yard and 
milking-parlour system. In Scotland 
they call the yard a court and I prefer 
the term. It has a cleaner air about it. 
The Committee say that in districts 
where straw is plentiful farmers in- 
creasingly favour the housing of dairy 
herds in courts. The animals have 
more room and they keep cleaner; the 
labour of cleaning and bedding is much 
reduced. The manurial value of both 
dung and urine is conserved in the best 
possible manner, so the Committee 
recommend the system for dairies in 
all areas where straw is available in 
ample quantities. Many old steadings 
can readily be converted into courts 
and accommodation for the milking 
parlour. 


100 sq. ft. per Cow 


BJECTIONS to the cow court 

system are commonly voiced, 
such as that the cows will bully each 
other, and in particular newcomers, and 
that the system will lead to victimisa- 
tion at feeding-time. These objections 
have in practice been overcome by 
de-horning and by the provision of 
suitable feeding troughs fitted with 
some form of yoke so that each animal 
can get its fair share of food. 100 sq. 
feet per animal is considered sufficient 
court-room when twenty cows are 
penned together. Where less than 
10 cows are penned in one court, the 
allocation of floor space should be 
increased to 125 sq. ft. per head. 
Courts for dairy cows should generally 
be completely roofed over, although in 
some parts of the country where the 
rainfall is light, it may suffice to have 
only part of the court covered. In my 
opinion it is better to spend a little 
more in roofing to make sure that the 
cows lie comfortably. 


Threshing Costs 


ARM economists at Cambridge 

have been comparing the work of 
British and American threshing 
machines. The American machines of 
the peg drum type show two distinct 
advantages over British makes of 
traditional type. They need a smaller 
working gang and the cost of threshing 
is lower. With British machines, 
threshing costs worked out at 4s. 11d. 
a quarter for wheat and with American 
machines at only 2s. 8d. The American 
peg drum threshers are also much 
handier to move about the farm, which 
is an important consideration in 
winter when threshing has to be done 
in outlying fields. I can confirm from 
my own experience that five men make 
an ample team for working one of 


these machines and that the jol can 
be done by three men. It is genc ally 
reckoned that the British ma: iine 
needs ten men. The disadvar age 
about the American peg drum thr. ‘her 
is that straw and chaff are us ally 
blown into a single heap. In the 
United States and Canada the © ua! 
practice is still to burn the straw but 
if the straw is to be used, the fa mer 
does not want a large shapeless eap 
into which rain penetrates easily. On 
my farm we have been able to m: «ea 
reasonably compact heap of pyr mid 
shape which can be used withou to 
much waste. But being fitted vith 
pegs, the American drum break. up 
the straw into short lengths of «ny- 
thing up to six inches or so. This i» not 
easy material to handle with a ork 
and by far the best job is made ii the 
ricks are situated close to a yard into 
which the straw can be blown for ! tter 
straight from the thresher. [his 
broken straw is not, of course, any 
use for thatching. Nor have I been 
able to make satisfactory straw bales 
from it. However, the labour involved 
is so much reduced that one can afford 
to accept some disadvantages. 


Potato Spraying 


HIS season’s main potato crop 

made a slow start and it needs all 
the sunshine that Providence can give 
if main crops are to reach an average 
of 6—7 tons to the acre. If we 
get warm, moist weather that favours 
the spread of blight, growers in the 
south and south-west of England and 
in Wales should be quick off the mark 
with their spraying. Spraying or 
dusting with copper powders should 
also be routine work in South Lin- 
colnshire and other coastal districts 
where blight occurs nearly every year 
Farther inland and in the North, blight 
appears later and is less severe, 
Spraying or dusting may not be worth 
while there if the crop has been earthed 
up properly and if, as many farmers 
find it convenient to do, the tops are 
to be killed off finally by sulphuric 
acid spraying before the potatoes are 
lifted. The most susceptible varicties 
are King Edward, Up-to-date, and 
British Queen. Crops of these should 
be sprayed wherever they are grown 


Oats for Oatmeal 


N the war years and since, ther. ha: 

been an expansion in oa‘ nea 
milling. Housewives who have not 
had the points to buy all the p cket 
breakfast foods that their fa: ilies 
would like have turned to oa eal 
porridge. This is true of the Sou 4 as 
well as the North. Which ar: the 
types of oats that provide the q: lity 
of grain that the millers like for 1ak- 
ing oatmeal? A friend in the ade 
tells me that the most suitable _ the 
White Winter Oat, $.147. Pictoi als 
makes a good milling oat and c the 
spring varieties, Star and Victor are 
liked best by millers. Where the 
rainfall is high, the potato oat .0es 
best. Onward is not liked by the 
millers. These preferences are \ «th 
knowing, as a better price is fixe . for 
milling oats. If the Government: «lly 
want to get more oatmeal they s! ‘uld 
put the milling price of oats ata‘ ‘ure 
that will give the grower as gc i 4 
return as he can get from be iey. 
There. are some fields which could ‘ow 
a useful crop of winter oats, suc \ as 
S.147, which are not really in ood 
enough heart to grow a full crc > of 
wheat. Winter oats come halfway 
in fertility requirements bet.cen 
wheat and rye. 

CINCINNATUS. 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 
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~ EAGER BUYERS 
EVERYWHERE 


~e QPHETHER we look at London 
W auctions those in country 
centres, or the course of 


E private negotiations, the conclusion is 


the ame, that the pressure to buy real 
property is practically unprecedented. 
London, vacant sites, which were 


—_ 


| clea -d by bombing, are selling readily 


enoi sh, though exactly what defer- 


| men of the eventual income may be 
ner | nece sary is an insoluble problem, 
| dep: dent on a radical change of the 
| posi on as regards labour and mate- 
| rials. The tendency of tenants of 
| cour ty properties to seize the oppor- 


tun afforded by an auction to 
bec .e their own landlords—notable 
amo z these being the recent results 
of V Ish auctions by Messrs. Knight, 
Frar .and Rutley—has spread to the 
City £ London itself. Consequent on 





the solve of a great manufacturing 
com! nation to concentrate their 
Lon »n offices in the West End instead 
ofre 1ining part of a great City block, 
Canr »n Street premises came under 


the ammer of Messrs. Debenham, 
Tew: »n and Chinnocks, and Mr. W. 


Wall ce Withers effected a sale for 
£175 J00, as it has afterwards trans- 
pirec, to a buyer representing certain 
of th: tenants. 


the movement of the vendors 
to E somsbury seemed to be another 
man estation of the ‘‘westward trend,” 
the action of the firms who have suc- 
ceed d them as owners of the fee simple 
is a welcome indication of the con- 
tinuing determination of business men 
to remain in ‘‘the Square Mile.” 


RUSERVES FAR EXCEEDED 


R SSERVES at auction are being 
greatly exceeded in many in- 
stances, though the experience of one 
agent is probably exceptional, putting 
together a total of close upon £16,000 
for property that he had _ been 
authorised to sell for just under 
£5,000. Private negotiation is enter- 
ing on a new phase. Enquiries for 
details of offers are arriving from 
places far distant from the properties 
and apparently not from very promis- 
ing quarters. But agents treat them 
with all seriousness, inasmuch as the 
sources of information open to well- 
organised agencies often enable a 
shrewd guess to be formed as to who 
are the real prompters of the enquiries. 


ROUNDABOUT APPROACHES 
BY BUYERS 

HIS circuitous mode of approach 

seldom achieves much _ success. 
Most of the powerful purchasing 
interests make no secret of their being 
interested in some investment. They 
know how much they are ready to pay 
for a property, and are not without an 
idea of what the rival offers may 
amount to. If they cannot get the 
investment at their figure they are 
content to let it go. The small bidder 
at auction used to waste a lot of time 
by cautious advances, oblivious of the 
principle enunciated by some of the 
principal auctioneers : ‘‘Make a bold 
bid, sir, and frighten them off.’’ On 
one memorable occasion this advice 
was taken by a well-known contractor 
who wanted a Whitehall freehold for 
his offices. He jumped the bidding, at 
one bound, from £40,000 to £60,000, 
and became the owner. 


AN OXFORD COLLEGE 
FARM SOLD 


HRIST CHURCH COLLEGE, 

Oxford, has sold Grange Farm, 
Saunderton, near Princes Risborough, 
in ots, for £9,520, with possession, the 
horse, two cottages and 146 acres, 
m«king £7,000. Messrs. James Styles 
ani Whitlock were the agents. 

Crawfurd’s Hotel and Café, on 
So ithbourne Overcliff Drive, at West 


3 


Southbourne, Bournemouth, a modern 
freehold, has been sold with the stored 
furniture, and vacant possession, by 
Messrs. Fox and Sons, for £27,000. 

Grove Lodge, Winkfield, has been 
let to the King of Iraq, by Messrs. 
Giddys, who report a large nuntber of 
sales of riverside and other residential 
freeholds, some of them of 5 or 6 acres 
or over. 


THE MACKINTOSH MOORS 


OINTLY, Messrs. John D. Wood 
and Messrs. Jackson Stops and 
Staff are shortly to sell by auction 
many thousands of acres of Inverness- 
shire grouse moors and other sporting 
properties which have for centuries 
belonged to the Mackintosh of 
Mackintosh and his ancestors. 
Sales before auction are a feature 
of a long list of first-rate residential 
freeholds just disposed of by Mr. 


Frank D. James (Harrods Estate 
Offices). Since the auction they have 
sold all Broomsleigh, a Sevenoaks 


estate of 500 acres. 


DISCLOSURE OF PRIVATE 
TREATY PRICES 

PROPOSAL has recently been 

discussed by the members of the 
Auctioneers’ and Estate Agents’ Insti- 
tute that the desirability of compiling 
a register of any private treaty trans- 
actions by members be considered. It 
was suggested that the information 
should be treated as _ confidential 
between the members and that “‘it 
would put the ordinary member on a 
footing of equality with the District 
Valuer of the Inland Revenue.”’ Oppo- 
nents of the proposal urged that it was 
unnecessary, as members were gene- 
rally willing to help one another by 
stating what had been done in par- 
ticular cases. It was also pointed out 
that, as a rule, information about 
transactions of a private nature was 
needed only in the particular locality 
of the property; that there was no 
power to compel such information to be 
given, and that there might be serious 
objections to the giving of information 
because, though it might be confiden- 
tial, it ‘‘“might come to the notice of 
some agent representing opposing 
interests.”” Other objectors argued 
that permission to disclose private 
transactions must be subject to leave 
being first asked and obtained from the 
clients. Special circumstances, it was 
urged, might influence the terms 
agreed on between parties to private 
transactions, making the actual results 
of no real use to those to whom sales 
were disclosed. In the end the mem- 
bers decided not to entertain the pro- 
posal. 


EXHAUSTIVE RECORDS NOT 
EXISTENT 


T may not be inappropriate to men- 
tion that there is no organisation in 
being that can claim to make an 
exhaustive record even of public 
auctions. London sales under the 
hammer are not by any means all 
reported, for many are held on the 
premises, for example, those of houses 
“preceding the auction of the con- 
tents,’”’ and some that take place in the 
purely proprietary sale-rooms. To 
ascertain results of auctions in country 
sale-rooms would be a formidable task, 
and in nine cases out of ten the inform- 
ation would never be needed for any 
purpose. The only fairly complete 
records of transactions are those offi- 
cially compiled by the District Valuers 
of the Inland Revenue. Of course, for 
anyone able and willing to wait until 
registration of title has been effected 
there is the Land Registry information 
for those who care to pay the fee 
(charged for each individual here- 
ditament) ior a search. ARBITER. 
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A HOT rAVOURITE/ 


LIURTY TO ONE - ON 








30 Operations with ONE Tractor 


That is one reason why the ‘Trusty’ leads 
the field.. The whole range of implements 
are designed to carry out any operation. 
The implements, when fitted, become a 
power-driven tool. Each can be changed 
in minutes; the patent swinging draw bar 
makes it child's play. Power steering is fit- 
ted for easy handling and manceuvreability. 
You supervise—the ‘Trusty’ does the work. 


TRACTOR Spal TD 
































Autumn Seed List 

Now ready. Please 

write for a free 
copy. 
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A avo SUN 


EACH clothes are picturesque this summer, as much unlike 
B a uniform as possible. This is not to say that tailored slacks 
and shorts are not still fashionable. They are, but they no 
longer hang in serried ranks in the holiday wardrobe to the 
exclusion of all else and they are in gay colours so that they look 
more feminine. Newer than slacks are the mid-calf shorts with 
turn-ups. Colours for the beach frocks, coats and sun-suits are in 
the sentimental pinks, blues and mauve of a Valentine. There is 
also a lot of chalk-white, and for the half-way slacks for boating, 
and swim-suits intended for real swimmers, a lot of sail-red and 
butcher blue. Paris is featuring glamorous sun-suits that show 
the Grecian influence in their gauzy tunics and gauged tops. 

Beach outfits in pale blue, mauve or candy-pink linen, and in 
rayon with the texture of linen, are shown as knee-length coats 
buttoning down the front over shorts attached to backless apron 
tops, or two pieces of bloomers or shorts with brassiére. Beach 
frocks in flowery or multi-coloured candy-striped cottons are four- 
piece—a wide gored skirt that buttons over bloomers with a top 
that is cap-sleeved, has a low décolletage and a brassiére under- 
neath. Brief white cotton duck shorts and white or coloured linen 
shorts come with short-sleeved shirts or striped, lisle jerseys 
matching the shorts, over brassiéres to wear sun-bathing when the 
jersey is discarded. Over them again go straight, hip-length hand- 
knit jackets in thick wool, or in thick taut jersey patterned like a 
Fair Isle, white with scarlet and green, sky blue with the design 
in pink. Wool jersey dresses with gathered peasant skirts and 
gaily embroidered tops are distinctly good for the chilly English 
climate, worn over two-piece swim-suits in jersey. Wool jersey 
beach frocks, knee-length, have immense flowers in white broderie 
Anglaise set all round the hem. 

The corsetiéres are making swim-suits from odd lengths of 
striped or flowered cotton, fitting them as carefully as their corse- 


Photograph: SCAIONIS STUDIOS 
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(Left) Grecian sun-suit from Paris in pastel 
chiffon worn over crépe trunks. Gres 


(Below) White linen beach coat and sun-suit 
striped in linen braid, red, blue, green, yellow. 


Selita 


Photograph: ANTHONY BUCK 


lettes, reinforcing and lining the brassiére tops. To wear with 
these, there are huge sun-hats with a hole in the crown and sandals 
with thick cork soles, the tops in linen braid, laced up the leg like a 
gillie shoe, or rope-soled with two linen straps crossed over the 
foot, with another for the back. Plastic sandals are fun : white, 
pink and blue, very dainty looking, light and comfortable, perfect 
for the pink and blue cotton frocks. They are made on flat soles 
with easy heels. 


OLCIS make white sandals with a low wedge in green, yellow 
or crimson, toeless with a buckled ankle-strap; white tie 
shoes have a low wedge vertically striped in scarlet, blue or light 
brown; three-tiered wedge beach sandals for two coupons have 
canvas strips for the uppers and are tied round the ankle with cord. 
Joyce shows a high wedge version of the ‘‘ Mexi-Coolee’’ sandal 
which makes it a more “‘dressy”’ type of shoe. Their new pump 
in brown or blue has a sling heel with buckled ankle-strap and a 
cut-out toe. White sugar bags attached to gold-studded shoulder 
straps are made to match white beach sandals, also studded with 
gold. 
The number of plastic bags for the beach makes one dizzy. 
Miss Foster of Ships has designed extremely gay drawstring kit- 
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Make the most of every opportunity to bask in the precious 
sunshine. Use Elizabeth Arden’s wonderful preparations 
to keep your skin cool, supple, healthy, while you tan easily, 
pleasantly, in nature’s own way ... relaxing in the open air, 
enjoying the glorious sun, looking and feeling a thousand 


times better for it. 


ARDENA SUNPRUF CREAM 

...helps to filter out the sun’s burning rays... 
protects against undue exposure. Tan as you wich, 
by regulating applications .. . 5/9. 

ARDENA 8 HOUR CREAM 

...to smooth and cool your skin after sunning 
unwisely .. . 9/3 

ARDENA CLEANSING CREAM 

... gently cleanses your skin, removing all vestiges 
of dust and make-up... 7/6 

ARDENA SKIN TONIC 

. . . to refresh and cool your skin and keep it radiantly 
clear... 7/6 

ORANGE SKIN FOOD 

..+@ rich, emollient cream to keep your skin supple, 
youthful and well-nourished. Of special help to 
skins dried by sun or wind... 7/6, 12/6. 


(ig abeTA Purdexr 


NEW YORK 25 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON. W.! PARIS 








Selected from the large variety of Suits 
and Frocks in our Model Department 


A happy little Luncheon or Re- 
ception Suit in a delightfully 
patterned two-colour 

Crepe. Sizes: 38 and 40 £14 


Personal Shoppers Only. 


Oxford St. & Regent St. wt. 
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thing looks very gay and cheerful, 
There are deck-chairs, either wooden 
or metal-framed, in all colours of ihe 
rainbow, and a junior size for ci jl- 
dren. A _ novel picnic-basket |}.as 
a sliding lid, with detachable stra»s 
which tilts up to make a se 
Inflatable beds of balloon fabric coe 
in red, green, blue, silver and g: id 
and are ideal to use on hammo: xs 
made of brightly-coloured string. 
For fun on the beach, there : <e 
huge beach balls in multi-colou -d 
stripes, while red, green, and b ie 
air-rings are available for the c! |- 
dren. Spades and buckets are to >¢ 
found at most seaside resorts. Spe ‘- 
ally made for the garden are natu] 
cane verandah chairs with plas ic 
seats and backs, wicker tables a-d 
trolleys in tubular steel with fii-re 
trays. These, too, come in many c)]- 
ours—blue-and-white, cream, red or 
gteen with black. 
P, Joyce REYNOLiD 


+ 





Plastic beach bag, pink and blue, that unwraps, becoming 
a cushion for the head and a rug to lie on and sun-bathe 


(Right) Plastic bag for toilet accessories and a gathered 
cap. Beach accessories from Harvey Nichols 








n 


bags, and a wide corselette belt to match, in water manages to penetrate with dis- 


astrous results. 


brilliant emerald green appliqué with fish and 
sea-flowers in red, yellow and light green. At 
the London Shoe Co, there are white scarlet- 
piped plastic portmanteaux, zipped at the top, 
with scarlet handles. In some stores there are 
multi-coloured striped canvas beach bags with 


Rinsing with plain 
water after bathing is a great help. 
Elizabeth Arden’s ‘“Sunpruf”’ 
cream is designed to protect the skin 
from excessive sunburn, and there are 
other preparations to cool and refresh 





a drawstring round the top. 
back on the market again. 


Sea and sun have a very bad effect on hair. 
unmanageable 
bathing, and bleaching it in the sun makes it 
Raymond recommends Mirosheen, an 
specially made to suit 
as a protection before bathing. 


It becomes sticky and 
worse. 
ultra-fine brilliantine, 
difficult hair, 


Picnic cases are 


on the hottest day. Their newest lip- 
stick, Paradise Pink, a little darker 
than the springlike Rose Mist, is very 
becoming to wear with pastel colours, 
summer prints and flowery hats. 
There is also a matching powder and 
cream rouge. 

Lillywhites have opened a new 


after 








Even if the back curls are piled on top of the department for garden furniture Theve @iferently shaped oun-glasses from Dellond and 
head before putting on the bathing cap, salt and gadgets for the beach. Every- yw. stone 
ACROSS 





you'll see it 


SOMO means REAL 





again Soon / 


CROSSWORD No. 860 


Two guineas will be awarded for the first correct solution opened. Solutions 

(in a closed envelope) must reach ‘‘Crossword No. 860, Country LIFE, 

2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,’’ not later than the 
first post on Thursday, July 25, 1946 


Note.—This Competition does not apply to the United States.¥§ 














Name 








(Mr., Mrs., etc.) 


Address 








ORANGE JUICE 











SOLUTION TO No. 859. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of which 
appeared in the issue of July 12, will be announced next week. 
ACROSS.—1, Antechambers; 8, Abstain; 9, Longbow; 11, Knavery; 
12, Sea-girt; 13, Users; 14, Carpenter; 16, Scarlatti; 19, Livia; 21, Domical; 
23, Vagrant; 24, Runners; 25, Stimuli; 26, Scant respect. 
DOWN.—1, Assuage; 2, Traders; 3, Canny Scot; 4, Atlas; 5, Bandage; 
6, Rebuilt; :. Rank outsider; 10, Water wagtail; 15, Re-invests; 
17, Almanac; 18, Lectern; 19, Log-line; 20, Viaduct; 22, Loser. 


Dui 


7. They are 


16, 
20. 
24, 
26. 
28. 


29. 
30. 


. You sometimes find 7 hung up in it (6) 
. An eastern potentate is introduced into an 


American state (10) 


. Gold in the lump (6) 

. Bold leaper (anagr.) (10) 

. Result of a baking (5) 

. Tea: a cut (anagr.) (7) 

. They get down-trodden as they get older (5) 
. One of the five (5) 

and 20. ‘ 





and evening star, 
And one clear call for me !’’—Tennyson (6) 


. Not how they lay sleepers : just the opposite 


. Towel in barely fledged form (5) 

. Yard line but entirely feathered (7) 

. Picks (5). 

. They get into a whirl when they start (10) 

. Dawn of the new age (6) 

. These may come in useful for another job (!9) 
. Sent on in verse form (6) 


DOWN 


and 2. The sustenance which they produce gves 


chiefly to Government departments now- 
adays (5, 5) 


and 4. It is handy when you go in or out (4, 4) 
. A corrective to the wrongly inclined (4) 
. Alternative 


corrective to the wror ly 
inclined (5, 5 . 
associated with deaths, ot 


births (10 


. Historian in outer London (5) 
. “So might I, standing on this pleasant — —, 


Have glimpses that would make me °ss 
forlorn”—Wordsworth (3) 


. Confer (6) : 
. To form them correctly use starch with ¢ :re 


(10) 


. Sapper and tax-gatherer having politcal 


views (10) 
Ship in disturbed seas (6) 
Sticky stuff (5) 
Make the repair without the material (3) | 
and 27. Do they provide the carpenter w th 
smooth wood? (5, 5) 
Forward, though starting in perturbation 
Awkward creatures (4) . 
In Kent you might expect to find them ‘2 
Headcorn (4) 





The winner of Crossword No. 858 is 


Mrs. I. M. Baker, 
56, Canon Street, 
Winchester, 
Hampshire. 





CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY: 


This periodical is sold subject to ‘the following conditions, namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publishers first given, be lent 


re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of 1/6 and that it shall not be lent, re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of in a mutilated conditior 


or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade; or affixed to or as part of any publication or adv ertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 
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ETHERALL 
‘ourway 0 oe am ted weston mle t's vary 


of colours. 
\ izard wardrobe in itself handtailored about 15 gns | ® #1 ¢c ¢ a dv tet y¥ 


send stamp for utterly new fashion leaflets the wetheral!l house bond street wi 
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(5) Fi p 
(6) 
site 
) 
10) 
eS 
as Impossible to tell by looking 
4) at it, that this very becoming 
frock is intended for maternity \ 
ly wear; but that is the whole 
secret of Barri maternity models \ 
ot 
Designed by The White \ _ 
House, and made in the loveliest ‘ 
$s materials, they are worn by N 
smart young  mothers-to-be ——————— 
both before and after the v : 
re happy event. ~, 
PP) 
al és F aie 
The model illustrated is in 
bracken brown fine woollen, 
with dusky pink collar and lining 
; of loops down the front. Short 
th coat to match. 
in 
BA R R J MODELS | 
‘ obtainable only at \ | 
“eal 0 U Ss ¢ ’ D Illustrated catalogue of 
maternity models sent 
LINEN SPECIALISTS free on request. 
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Registered at the G.P.O. as a Newspaper and for Canadian Magazine Post. Entered as second class matter at the New York, U.S.A., Post Office. Sole Agents: Australia and New Zealand, 
Gordon & Gotch (A/sia), Ltd.; South Africa, Central News Agency, Ltd. 
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TO CRUISE COMFORTABLY at 70 
m.p.h,—with still more speed in hand: 
to feel acceleration worthy of a sports 
car: to find a 25% improvement in 
m.p.g: to have all gear-changing reduced 
to the clutchless simplicity of Fluid 


Transmission: to sit at ease in 


sv cneouitates 
woven car 
@anyutactuetes 


bodywork whose extra slim pillars 


—JUL YY; 719; 
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to feel 


widen the range of vision: 


utterly safe with such infallible 
brakes, utterly stable with that Daimler 
patented independent front-wheel 
suspension, utterly in control of every 
trick and chance of driving —all 
this comes to you with the new 
24 litre (18°02 h.p.) Daimler. 


al mler —with the famous Fluid Transmission. Price £925 (wy rnauss 
(LICENSED UNDER VULCAN SINCLAIR AND DAIMLER PATENTS) 





